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FOREST RESERVES AS GAME REFUGES. 


THE suggestion first made by the Forest AND STREAM 
that the timber reserves of the West should be utilized 
also as game. refuges, has always appealed very strongly 
to. the fraternity of sportsmen and to all interested in the 
preservation of big game. When it is realized that civiliza- 
tion and settlement are absolutely destructive of natural 
conditions, the necessity that fhe killing of game shall 
absolutely cease over certain extensive areas becomes evi- 
dent, unless we are prepared to face the utter extermina- 
tion of all our more conspicttous wild creatures. 

One has only to read the old books to,appreciate what a 
wealth of game this country once supported. When its 
only enemies were those of nature, the wild beasts and the 
savage man with his primitive equipment; when the 
game ranged everywhere from the narrow fringe of settle- 
ments along the Atlantic to the great unknown toward 
where the sun goes down, the annual increase exceeded 
the annual deaths, and there was food for all. 

Before the ever-increasing torrent of white settlers 
which soon began to sweep westward over the continent, 
the game melted away as the snow disappears before the 
warm spring rain. As this tide swelled, the percussion 
cap took the place of the old flint, then came the breech- 
loader and then the magazine gun—arms whose precision 
and. rapidity of fire constantly increased. Thirty years 
ago the buffalo of the Southern herd: were fast disappear- 
ing; twenty years ago they had long been gone, and the 
Northern herd had been greatly cut down, The next year 
that also disappeared. Thirty years ago, elk were found 
over all the prairie from the Missouri River westward; 
“now, the elk is a dweller in the thick timber in a few 
places in the mountains, occurring in any numbers only 
in the neighborhood of the Yellowstone National Park, 
and there likely soon to disappear except within the Park. 

At its recent annual meeting in Washington the Boone 
and ‘Crockett Club—a body of well-known sportsmen— 
took strong ground in favor of such action by the United 
States Government, as should preserve in the vast area 
of our timber reserves the remnants of our great game 
still found there. In these various forest reserves may 
be found—as we have already pointed out—all the diverse 
sorts of country and of climate required for our different 
species, and with proper protection for a time, and later 
with proper stocking, great herds of these animals, naw 
so rapidly disappearing, may be preserved forever to fur- 
nish hunting to Americans for all time. 

In the Yellowstone National Park bears and elk and 
antelope and deer and mountain sheep have been preserved 
and have become common sights to the casual visitor to 
this beautiful region. How great the charm they add to 
it, the man or woman who has seen them there well 
knows. In that Park we have an admirable offject lesson 
which furnishes strong reasons for the establishment of 
other refuges like this in the timber resefves. 

The timber reserves are the property of the United 
States, and action looking toward their preservation must 
be taken by the Federal Government, and preferably with 
the co-operation of the authorities of the State or States 
in which the reserves may lie. If the Government owns 
the land, it would seem that it must own also whatever is 
upon the land; that it may protect the timber and the 
game as it protects the property which it owns on any 
other Government reservation. This ground was taken 
years ago in “American Big Game Hunting,” the first of 
the volumes of the Boone and Crockett Club. .- 

In his recent speech on the establishment of such 
game refuges, President Roosevelt gave an unanswerable 
and thoroughly American reason why Congress ought to 
enact laws furnishing protection to this game. The very 
rich may gain’ possession of vast areas of territory, which 
they may fence in and stock with game for their own 
pleasure, but this is something.4ar beyond’ the means of 
the average:man. In-future years, this average than miust 
depend for his big-game hunting on game preserved by 


thie Government’ whether éf ‘the ‘State as in Maine, or of 
the United States as on the barders of the National Park, 
or on the borders of some ‘of these forest ‘reserves’ of the 
West. . From ‘such game refuges; if they are wisely’ ad- 
ministered, the’ big ‘game ‘will constantly, stray, forth, ‘as 
to-day it wanders, beyond, the. borders of .the. National 
Park, and ‘will furnish for .generations’ the: opportunity 
for men to-exercise those hardy and maiily qualities which, 
up to the present time, have ‘been characteristic of the 
American rifleman, This Government. is a democracy: 
and looks for the greatest good of the greatest. number: 
A democratic reason like that advanced by President 
Roosevelt must appeal to every American. 

Hon. John F. Lacey, of Iowa, to whose intelligence and 
energy the country owes first the law, of 1894, which gave 
protection to the Yellowstone Park, and second the Lacey 
act, which has done so much for game protection in other 
respects, has taken hold of this subject of establishing 
game refuges in the timber reserves. It is understood that 
he is at, work perfecting a bill with this end in view, which 
will soon be presented to Congress. It is'an extremely 
encouraging fact that the Presidential chair is occupied 
by that good sportsman, Theodore Roosevelt, who has the 
matter of protection of great game as deeply at heart as 
any man ir all the land. 





THE ADIROND ACK FORESTS. 


ASSEMBLYMAN Davis has introduced a bill in the New 
York Legislature. which embodies the recommendations 
of Governor Odell respecting the Forest Preserve. It 
proposes an amendment to the State Constitution to per- 
mit the cutting of timber in the Forest Preserve under 
such rules as may be prescribed by,the Forest, Fish and 
Game. Commission; to permit the ieasing of.lands on the 
Forest Preserve to the extent of two acres to each plot 
for camp sites. No lease is to run for more thdn twenty 
years, and the leased plot is to be within no more than 
250. feet of any lake front. The leases are.to be sold to 


‘the highest bidder, and do not carry with them exclusive 


shooting and fishing privileges. 

These are proposals which contemplate.a radical change 
of conditions now governing in the Adirondacks, and they 
should have most careful and deliberate consideration. 


‘Grave objections to the scheme will at once present them- 


selves. 
In the first place, it.is proposed to take away from the 


‘Adirondack Forest Preserve the safeguard which the peo- 


ple of New York put upon it with such an overwhelming 
vote. That safeguard lies in the absolute protection of 
the public forests from the axe.. ‘The: Davis bill would 
substitute for this a new system of cutting: by lumber- 
men Subject only ‘to such rules as the Commission might 
make, 

We believe that the people of New York are not ready 
to assent to any such dangerous proposition as that. We 
have advocated, and others have advocated, the provision 


_of a rightly planned, organized and equipped scheme of 


scientific forest administration for the North Woods; but 
that would be a very different thing from this putting in 
the lumbermen to cut under the direction of the Forest 
Commission. We never have had, have not now, and are 
not likely soon to have in New York, a forest commis- 
sion made up of trained foresters. We say this with no 
disrespect to the present Commissioners; but it needs to 
be said that no one who is not a trained forester could 
wisely be entrusted with the direction of lumbering on 
State lands. »In fact, there should never be lumbering on 
State lands by private lumbermen. If Adirondack Forest 
Reserve trees ever are cut they should be cut bya State 
forester, who will work for. the State’s interest, and-not 
by private lumbermen who will work for their own in- 
terests. - 2 


Until we can have in New York the organization of a - 


State forestry service, the only safe rule will be to keep 
the forests intact. 
NO A TE CTE DIS 

_ A Rochester correspondent is moved by newspaper re- 
ports of prodigious slaughter of wildfowl, to renew the 
suggestion of territories to. be set: apart by the .Goyern- 
ment for wildfowl refuges. It will be remembered that the 
plan was proposed by Dr. Willard G. Van Name in the 


Forest AND STREAM a yeat or two ago, and has been-ad- . 


vocated by its author with convincing argument... The 
one thing which stands,in the way of:national: intervention 


*"{s-the lack of authority. Congress>has no power to regis 


late the killing of game in the several States, nor has it 


' 
. 


~ 


territory which it could protect, nor is there much prob- 
ability that! such! territory could be acquired for ; the 
purpose. - The simpler and more feasible plan ‘would “be 
th¢’ reservation of lands and waters by the State. This 
system. is gaow in operation in Connecticut, where the 
establishment of game preserves was authorized by the 
last” Legisfatute. While the remedy pointed out by our 
corresponglent may: not be provided, there-istho room. to 
question, that:.titis, abuse of big bags of game has been 
lessented "afd will! be’ léssénved by a .gtowing, popular dis- 
approval. ‘we are governed - in. owr,-gports: as in other 
activities, by the cenventionalities: In: the*years’ of ‘gaine 
plenty; when there: 'was‘ gaivie i i emi for all, the ‘big 
bag was? generally regarded as 1g] timate ;, and this, con; 
ventional view Jargely deterthined individual: rattitude ‘and 
action. ‘th like. manner,- now that ‘the game -supply: has 
decreased. and : excéssive killing’ by ‘the single gun is’ 
recognized -as folly, the cohventional’ attitude is one .of 
deprecation, and by this in.turn, consciously or utconm 
sciously, the individual. is: controlled. Duck shooters'-are 
not going onto make’-big: bags to boast of unless the 
boasting. shall be approved ‘by their audiences, The power 
of ‘public opinion will be potent here as in -most other 
things. - Popular disapproval ef big bags of’ game will 
ey, prove a powerful factor i in compelling moderation. 
x 

K; 12 o'clock noon of Sunday, Feb, 2, the ground hogs 
of New England and the Middle States carefully ap- 
proached the mouths of their respective holes. Consider- 
able- water was trickling into the openings and most of 
them got their feet wet. Precisely at the meridian hour 
each ground hog emerged from his burrow, sat up‘straight 
in the pelting rain and carefully looked about, to see if 
in any direction his shadow might be visible. Not one of 
all the gray and furry company was able to detect his, and, 
damp and shivering, all of them withdrew again to bur- 
rows and nests, where they curled themselves up for‘a 
further sleep. This, then, is the first sign of spring, for, 
as we’all know, on that day, 

If the ground-hog sées' his shadow in the sun, 
Six weeks of winter will have bégun, 

and no doubt the converse is true, that if the ground 
hog fails to see his shadow in the sun, the back of the 
winter is broken and milder weather is at hand. 

That same Sunday was, according to our English an- 
cestors, Candlemas day, of which they said: 

If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 
Winter will take another flight, 


If Candlemas. day bring showers and rain, 
Winter is gone and will not come again. 


On either saying we hail the approach of balmy spring— 
that season which all love, no matter how much they may 
dread its .poets. 

. ae 

Warren Hapgood, one of the oldest and best kngwn 
sportsmen of Boston, died on Jan. 30. Mr. Hapgood 
was an enthusiastic wildfowler, and a student of the ways 
of the shore birds; and had a vast fund of information 
in this field. - He was a frequent contributor to the 
Forest AND STREAM ; two of the chapters in the pamphlet 
“Shore Birds” were from his pen. In an early issue we 
shall pfint a notice of Mr. Hapgood’s life, written by ‘a 
friend of years’ standing. 


One of the most interesting points in the Massachusetts 


-Fish, and’ Game Commission report is that which records 


what may fairly be regarded as the re-establishment 
of deer in various parts of the State. In connection with 
the report should be read the letter by Mr. Robert O. 
Morris, in the Springfield Republican, which gives much 
Massachusetts deer lore. What ‘has taken place in Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts and Connecticut with their new 
deer stock goes to show that. we may have game if we 
care to provide for it. : 


Among the recommendations -made by ‘the New York 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission ate these: That 
the Constitution shall be amended to provide for a system 
of scientific conservative ‘forestry on the State Forest 


- Preserve; that camp. sites in the Preserve shall be leased; 


that spring shooting of wildfowl’ shall be abolished 


throughout the State; that non-resident sportsmen shall 
be taxed $50; and that sides 7 be licensed. 


Dr. ‘James _R.: Romeyn, of Kecadville, 'N. ¥.,, died “on 
Jan. 26 at-the age of; seventy-seven. Dr, Romeyn was one 
of the most widely ‘known of Adirondack fishermen ; he 
gave his name to the Romeyn trout fly, 


os 
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Che Fpertamyn Fonrist. 
The, Metamorphosis of a Trapper. 


Cur acquaintance with Charley began in Canada’s 
woods on one day of the previous autumn, when, re- 
turning to our camp on e Crapaud with only a de- 
capitated woodduck to show as a result of a morning’s 
hunt for big game, we sighted a canoe, containing two 
men, one of whom paddled while the other cast flies 
into our favorite trout hole. We called this hole our 
“larder,” because at any time of day we could within a 
few minutes withdraw from it a sufficient number of fish 
for our next meal. It was, in fact, the main prop to our 
voracious appetites, and consequently we did not feel 
very cordial toward the intrusive strangers; but never- 


theless, when rain began to fall, we hallooed to them ‘ 


an invitation to share our shelter and good cheer. The 

accepted, and the fisherman proved to be a Scotc 

gentleman on an initiatory visit to the American wilds, 
and his guide was Charley, who probably would have 
attracted neither especial attention nor thought beyond 
our enmity for trespassing but for an ensuing incident. 
The Scotchman while sipping his smoking tea—a won- 
erful antidote for cold and fatigue, by the by—evinced 
considerable uneasiness regarding a companion who 
had gone into the timber in quest of caribou with scant 
preparation either as to suitable wearing apparel or ex- 
perience in woodcraft. Charley then came to the fore, 
volunteered to search for him, and toward evening re- 
turned to camp preceding a wobegone Englishman 
clad in golf suit and tennis shoes, the wettest two-footed 
creature ever seen. He had, we learned, succeeded in 
forcing his way through tangled undergrowth, half way 
around a small lake, then, becoming exhausted and 
feeling unable to retrace his steps, thought to swim 
across, but having no strap for his rifle decided to wade 
out of the difficulty, and when found was floundering 
about in the lake with cold water up to his armpits, and 
no idea as to the points of the compass. 

Charley’s accuracy in discovering our choice fishing 
ground and this amphibiou$ Englishman were interest- 
ing, and prompted interrogations, which developed the 
information that he was merely acting as guide until the 
opening: of the trapping season, when he would go to 
a more remote part of the wooded country. He told 
us of certain haunts of the moose, caribou, bear and 
other fur-bearing animals, until we felt as though it 
were still the age of Boone and Crockett. We had be- 
lieved that the day of professional trappers in lands which 
we could reach during our puny vacation had long since 
closed, but here was an afterglow illuminating those de- 
lightful stories of earlier times, which had always caused 
us to criticise the belated date of our mativity, and to 
metaphorically shade our eyes with the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the fast-retreating trackless forest and 
its denizens. Yes, he said, he would take us into this 
primitive land, which time, represented by woodchop- 
pers and railroads, had overlooked, if we would write 
to him after the grasp of the northern winter relaxed 
and he emerged from its fastnesses. So, during the 
following summer, we wrote and wrote again, and when 
we despaired and the stories of the strange land were 
becoming mythical, a reply came saying, “I received 
your letter asking will I go with you into the woods as 
a guide. Yes, you may come to me. I will be all to 
you. In the places where we will go, they are not good 
places for fishing; we can take only a little quantity, but 
it is a good place for hunting; there are many reindeer 
and many moose.” 

I wonder how many times we reread that letter be- 
tween the time of its receipt and our departure. While 
it was true we had some heads over our fireplaces, still 
we wished for one or two more in order to illustrate 
the successive stages of development of the horns of the 
wild quadrupeds—at least this was the excuse given for 
our impatient longing to once again experience the 
barbarous exhilaration attending the outwitting of the 
timorous beasts. Well, one day in late September we 
joined come | and pitched our tent in the deep woods 
of a corner of Canada, and during the ensuing careless 
days of a beautiful season in a picturesque country we 

ined an insight into the life and feeling of a pro- 
essional trapper; in this case, a trapper by inheritance as 
well as by profession. His ancestors were Indians of 
the Huron tribe, and subsisted entirely by the spoils of 
the chase. The fact that his father was reduced (or 
advanced, if you chose) to an half-breed did not inter- 
rupt the inherited proclivity, and Charley, when a child, 
dwelt in the woods between Quebec and Lake §. John, 
where game was then very plentiful. "Twas in these 
same woods, by the by, that we met him, and after hear- 
ing his story, we were no longer puzzled by his prompt 
discovery of our trout hole and the lost Englishman. 
This neighborhood withheld no secrets from him; it 
was the book from which he had gotten his entire 
education. As firearms improved, and their value dimin- 
ished, and traps became a manufactured article, the 
trappers, being no longer limited to snares, deadfalls, 
figure 4 and such other ingenious contrivances, slaugh- 
tered large numbers of animals during a season; there- 
fore a frequent change of location was necessary. So 
our friend shouldered his few belongings from time to 
time, wandered back and forth along the borderland 
of the United States and Canada, through the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, from Lake Superior to the ex- 
treme end of Gaspé Peninsula, with pecuniary results 
varying from $1,500 to $300 per winter, until the season 
precede our acquaintance, when his catch netted him 

little more than $100, and convinced him that a suc- 
cessful nomadic trapper was an institution of the past. 
A man living on the edge of a game country, however, 
can spend a couple of months of the long Canadian win- 
ter, during which there is no occupation except log- 
ging, in the bush, and satisfactorily supplement his sum- 
mer earnings. Within this time he can almost deplete 
the furry tribe in quite a large Sener ee 
food is searce dyring fhe season of heavy » and 

Charley, in his discouragement, decided to try to 
tain himself ky guiding sporjsmen—a natural 


morphosis for him, who had felt no limitation to com- 
plete freedom during his. si ears. He could, 
more endure the yo incident #0 an imdustrial 
/ 4 moose Could be taught to draw a plow. 
tte Wea in the din el nee, cal 
resented it. We were, indeed, in the midst of game, and 
inquisitive animals be heard “whistling” near our 
tents during the night. Between our going and com 
over the trails, moose and caribou would have traver 
them. Charley was religiously truthful; as delicately con- 
siderate as a woman, Sa a with a 
clearly defined object always in view, and altogether 
an enjoyable companion; a veritable beast of prey. 
He noticed every sign and indication of our animal 
neighbors—where the bear had torn the bark of trees 
into ribbons when after the sweet sap, where the moose 
had nipped the buds of shrubs and rubbed its horns upon 
the stems of young fir trees, or where a caribou had left 
a tuft of hair upon a sseisting swig and burnished his 
antlers upon the low-growing bushes beside the stream. 
No sign, old or new, escaped him, and every fresh track 
was subjected to a close scrutiny, which enabled him to 
draw a vivid and accurate mental picture of the kind, 
size, sex and age of the brutes, so that he was in con- 
stant association with the inmates of the forest, and when 
he came up with them he had but one thought and in- 
tention. e knew no more about restraint than any 
ether wild animal in search of prey. The citizens of 
northern latitudes require.a warm covering and meat for 
food; the indigenous beasts supply both, a provision of 
nature, and Charley had been for years an intermediary, 
as purveyor, who hesitated no longer about appropriat- 
ing an animal than the fur trader did of rewarding him, 
or than a lumberman would before felling a noble tree. 
Tc him the moose and caribou, for instance, meant sev- 
eral dollars for the hides, meat for himself, and bait for 
his traps. There was no waste of material here, to his 
mind. The only game law he observed was the opening 
and closing of the hunting seasons, and observed these 
incidentally because they corresponded with a marketable 
condition of fur. 

While with us, he carried no weapon, and his agitation 
when game came into sight was like that of a beagle 
hound in leash when a rabbit is jumped. He was dumb- 
founded by our declination to expend one cartridge for 
the beautiful hide of a cow caribou with which we came 
face to face. A crane or an owl, though worthless 
when dead to him or us, would inspire him with the 
thought and suggestion of slaughter, and one evening 
on our return to camp from an independent quest for 
game, we found him handling a dead moose bird, one 
of a pair that had shared our luck, good or ill, and 
almost ate from our hands. 

“Why did you kill it?” we asked. 

“T no like dem.” 

“Why not? They keep our camp clean.” 

“Oh, yes, dey’s good fer dat; but I no like dem.” 

“Tell us why.” 

“In de col’ of winter time, whén I climbs de mounting 
and fin’ my draps down and dinks I hab a marten an’ 
maybe ten dollar, I fin’ only dese birds! Dey springs 
de draps maybe five minutes after I walks fer miles 
and sets um.” 

We, too, had fruitlessly climbed some of those “moun- 
tings,” though not in winter’s rigor, and were silent, 
his reason being rational. His language was knock- 
kneed, bow-legged and pigeon-toed; that is, it wobbled 
but always came to a point at the end. His stories were 
entirely confined to the animals which had escaped him, 
and no doubt his thoughts dwelt remo upon these 
mischances during his summer hibernation. He had 
captured a number of bear when in this neighborhood 
during the preceding winter, but one of them avoided 
him; therefore a bear trap was a part of our impedi- 
menta, and the matter of the intended capture of this 
animal gave him occupation whenever there were no 
pressing duties. The bear referred to had visited the 
camp, it.seems, one day during the absence of the 
owner, and after devouring a considerable portion of 
the remains ef one of its own kin, had, beside rending 
some reserve wearing apparel, scattered things generally 
while searching for dainties. This was aggravating, 
but imagine rley’s indignation some nights sub- 
sequently when the audacious brute twice encircled his 
tent and then began tearing it down in order to obtain 

ssession of a moose hide which was drying upon it. 

he moon cast Bruin’s shadow obliquely upon the can- 
vas, and a hasty shot failed to do more than put him to 
flight. There ta snow on the ground, rley ran 
ten miles on the trail the next day—a tremendous ex- 
ertion—but failed to overtake the itive. The darin 
performances of the bear, and-the lost opportunity, will, 
we think, never be forgotten, and after the fall of our 
first caribou Charley carried pieces of meat far over the 
mountains in four directions, rubbing his moccasins 
upon it from time to time, saying, “Ef dat bear him 
cross dis trail, him fin’ de meat purty quick; den him 
fin’ de caribou, an’ de day next after him fin’ de cari- 
bou, we got him sure.” He poked his head into our 
tent one evening to say, “I dinks I hear de bear snif- 
fin’ las’ night. e bes’ put dis head and hide in you’s 
tent dis night.” We didn’t feel jubilant over the propo- 
sition. Consorting with bait; under the circumstances, 
might not be an altogether desirable occupation, so we 
said, “If you put them in here you had better hug the 
earth pretty tightly, for if we hear a noise in the night 
we shall promptly fill the air with lead. He closed the 
4 by replying quickly, “Dat’s all right; you get 
de ae 


It was a sorry day for our friend when our vacation 
ended before the bear’s larger circuit crossed the trail 
We came upon one of his marten traps 

when on one of our tramps, arid it recalled another lost 
opportunity. This time the ill-luck befell Jean, his 
rtner of the previous winter. Getting on his hands and 
ees before the trap he said, “Here was Jean youst so, 


a’ wen be look up dere was 0 ole bull caribou, tw ’ 
yards ? > big, big, , horn youst 2 ookin ride 
Za'him. Jean hes earbeen be ten feed far, and be vous 
stay here so and a heap; den he run quick fer hes 
carbeen, mt deo he go quickef. By gosh! Jean 


We are indebted to oe 
oweit ce aie cadate 


sacs 


iy Se 


into the feelings of a son of the woods, 






and fitie ' regard! = Se ’ of 
it! a herd of these animals shot_ in one winter by 
three men, Very much as buffalo were some years ago— 
for their hides. These men are, however, natives of the 
woods, pursting their accustomed occupation, who be- 
lieve that their necessities—and some members of this 
class are abjectly poor—take precedence over game 
laws, and they are probably less ehensible than the 
amateur hunter, who, although shooting for pastime only, 
and being possessed of less bias and a more intelligent 
comprehension of the necessity of protective laws, is at 
times equally re s of them. When away off in the 
woods, out of sight and hearing, and, we are sorry to 
add, not being watched, he cannot resist taking a beau- 
tiful head or hide, even though in a closed country or 
out of season or in excess of the permitted quota. “He 
excuses his lawlessness on the ground that restrictive 
laws are not intended for him, but for the pot-hunter, 
and withholds his influence from those persons, or- 
ganizations and periodicals who and which are striving 
to establish preserves and laws in order to perpetuate. 
his pleasure, by preventing the carnage that is now 
going on. LipPINcotrt,. 


A Walk Down South.—XV. 

Joun Bocan welcomed me; so did his wife, and his 
eight or nine year old daughter climbed into my lap 
before the fireplace. Supper was soon ready—we ate— 
liver pudding, fresh pork, two kinds of peaches, three of 
apples, cherries, jelly and berries, beside coffee, hot 
biscuit, etc. Then we went into the sitting room and 
gathered before the fireplace. My maps, with the violet 
lines across them from the far Adirondacks clear down 
to their own mountain, excited their interest. I was the 
“funniest fellow” that had ever happened their way.: 
Soon Warwick, John’s brother, came in. He found 
May Ginger there already, doubtless as he expected. We 
sat around the fre, I telling something of my travels. 


A banjo was on the bed in the sitting room. John 
picked it up and tuned it. Miss Ginger cee a “low, 
sweet lullaby” and looked unutterable things at War- 


wick. The spectators grinned heartlessly, and the tall 
young lady tossed her chin. Then John took the in- 
strument and picked a few bars, as if to try it, but the 
stranger's presence restrained them all, as I could see, 

Then I went to my pack and took from it a harmonica 
(mouth organ), or as the Virginians called it, a “French 
harp.” It was a good one. I offered it to them of 
course, and Warwick glared a song—a slow, mournful 
kind of tune—to whic iss Ginger hummed an ac- 
companiment. Then I took it and cut loose with a jig. 
That stirred the banjo in mighty style. 

Marking time with his foot, John began an equally 
lively piece, followed by another, and a third. The tunes 
to. my ears were drowned at first in the melody (?). 


‘The pieces all sounded alike; that is, even in the 


changes and time. But after a bit I could trace the 
thread of the tune up and down and round about. The 
effect was that of a stream Sowing down a valley hidden 
now by high banks and again by woodlands. Pretty 
soon Biguh said, 

“T went up on the mounting,” 


“T beg pardon?” I said, not catching the words un- 
derstandingly. z 
“He’s singing,” said Miss Ginger. 
The banjo kept on moving. en 
“To give mah horn a blow. ; 


Warwick rolled a cigarette and Miss Ginger frustrated 
the lighting of it, the banjo still moving, 
“Ah heared them hounds a-coming, 
A-coming very slow.” , 
After a line of music came the chorus unbroken: 
“Here lies a po’r gal, 
Here lies Elizer Jane; 
Here lies a po’r gal, 
Who died upon the train.” 

Warwick and Miss Ginger paused to join in the 
chorus with low voices. Then they resumed the diffi- 
culty resulting from the demolished cigarette, while 
John thrummed steadily on, singing: 

“I went down the river, 
A-stripping sugar cane; 
Every shock Ah picked up 
Ah called on "Liza Jane. 
Chorus: ‘> 
e “I went out on the mounting— 
I went out on a train— 
I went out on the mounting 
To see poor "Liza Jane. 
Ah ast her if she loved me, 
She said she loved me some, 


Chorus: 
“Railroad, plank road, Tennessee canal, 
Hadn't been for Lizer Jane, there’d never been no heil.” 
“When I was in the army, 
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-to bed. I to the sitting room bed, they to the bed 
room. The couch of the-little girl, long since asleep, 
was drawn up before the fireplace. For another hour I 
watched the red firelight flicker around the room. It 
died slowly away, till at last only a red glow was to be 
seen, broken from time to time by a sharp crack, a sigh 
or a whistle, as the heat found new fuel to flare over. It 
was like the nights I. passed in a tent ’way back in Penn- 
sylvania. I chuckled when I recalled the fashion in 
which I was treated at the Pennsylvania camp by the 
hunters, there, and by the Virginian hunter. 

People in Pennsylvania who were willing that I should 
sleep in barns, gasped when I told them that I was com- 
ing down into West Virginia and along the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

“Why,” they said, “you’ll be murdered down there. 
They’ll shoot you for your pack. They’re desperate 
people. Aren’t you afraid?” : 

I rolled over on the soft bed, threw down the top 
blanket because it was too warm, and went peacefully to 
sleep. The situation was suggestive of a song I found to 
be a favorite down this way: 


“Oh you talk about your rough coons,” 
I’m one of them mese’f; 

With.a pistol in me pocket 
And a razah in mah ves’. 

T’ll shoot you an’ I’ll cut you, 

And stabs you to your heart, 
And drink down your blood like wine.” 


This is sung in fierce tones. 
soft anneal in every word: 


“The ham bone am sweet 
And the bacon am good, 
And the possum meat 
’ Am mighty, mighty fine; 
t But gimme, oh, gimme, 
I really wish you would, 
That melon a-smiling on the vine.” 


_I don’t think any one will blame me for saying that I 
like the West Virginia and Virginia mountaineer better 
than the Pennsylvania and New York farmer. I have not 
forgotten Mr. Johnson or Mr. Williams or any of the 
others who treated me like a son. Nor have I failed to 
- consider that I have had to pass on to the next house 
on several occasions before I could get place to sleep 
since I got into the mountains—like at Upper Tract, 
W. Va., for instance. The only ones, in fact, with whom 
it has been difficult to get a meal and a place to sleep 
so far have been prosperous farmers and store-keepers. 

All day Sunday I stayed at Bogan’s. There were 
many visitors, most of them relatives. Some of them 
refuséd to let me take their pictures because it was Sun- 
day. - Some of these came around on Monday morning, 
and I took their pictures then. Miss Ginger and War- 
wick met at the house that “evening” about 2 P. M. 
Miss Ginger and Mrs. Bogan (sisters) sang some re- 
ligious songs. Their voices were clear and high-pitched, 
but less musical than the faces were pleasing. When I 
asked for the words of the songs I'd heard the night 
before they were given in monotone. I was told that 
“in the morning” I could get the tunes “because he 
couldn’t repeat the tunes without fingering the banjo.” 
They were German Baptists or Dunkards. 

So many visitors were present at one time that the 
chairs would not go around. Then the wives sat on 
their husbands’ laps. 

A generous fire was kept blazing in the fireplace. The 
dog irons were kept piled with wood—oak from 2 tc 6 
inches in diameter. The back log having burned 
through, another was brought in. It was 3 feet long 
and over 20 inches in diameter. To bring a blaze fat 
pine was shoved under the wood into the coals, from 
which the blaze climbed into the logs and stuck its many 
heads out of the crevices caused by the criss-cross way 
of piling it on. 

“A more peacable community it'll be hard for you to 
find,” I was told. It certaifly seemed so. 

About 9:30 o’clock Monday morning I started down 
the road, heading for Warm and Hot Springs. A mile 
through the woods brought me in sight of a clearing 
in the far side of the run. A man was down the field 
from the house. It was Ryder. I put down my pack 
and crossed‘ over to let him know I'd slept well at 
Bogan’s. 

“Did you hear about John Pritz?” he asked the first 
thing. ‘“‘Well, sir, three men came to his house—little 
log house down by Muddy Run—last Friday night. They 
had "bout a gallon, and wanted Pritz to drink with them. 
Pritz wouldn’t, and they cussed around some; so Pritz 
ordered them outdoors. They went, and then all three 
drawed their revolvers and shot a lot of shoots through 
the door and through the chinks in the logs. One bul- 
let like to have killed Pritz’s wife; planted itself right 
in the mantelpiece where she was standing. They fired 
fifteen or twenty shots, or maybe ’twas only twelve or 
thirteen. Pritz said he never was so scared in his life. 
Those men didn’t have any right to do that. If a man’s 
trying to quit drinking they’d ought to let him alone; 
but some men haven’t got any more principle than a yel- 
low pig in a cornfield. My pigs are all black. I like that 
kind better. I ust to”—— \ ssa 

Just them the mail carrier hove in sight on a buck- 
board, and Ryder and I cut for the road on the run, so 
that I could put my pack aboard to send it to Warm 
Springs: The pack adjusted on the buckboard, Ryder 
told about a corn shucker he had made, which there 
wasn’t a blacksmith in the country could have done, so 
folks said. : 

The Reverend Miller came along in a few minutes, 
driving a horse and buggy. Ryder hailed for a ride for 
me, and I got in with the rider, a large, heavily whisk- 
ered, twinkling-eyed man. He drove on quickly, ob- 
serving, perhaps, that Ryder had wet his lips for a new 
start 


“Did Mr. R: have anything to say?” Mr. Miller 
asked, reset tae Penk. Perhaps Ryder ‘has a reputa- 


mile up grade followed the crossing of Muddy Run— 
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all less than eight years of age, looked on, wild-eyed 
and ‘open-mouthed. en he came to the buggy, in- 
stead of getting in, Mr. Miller reached under the seat 
and drew the mouth of a bushel or larger bag around. 
From this he took out handsful of apples and filled the 
arms of the little tots with enough for eating, and some 
over for sauce. 

“They never =e anything like that,” the Dunkard 
preacher said. “I like to see the way they laugh when 
they e apples.” 

At Warm Springs I got my dinner in the jail. For the 
first time in weeks I ate pie—berry pie. It tasted good. 
Warm Springs is a summer resort—so is Hot Springs, a 
few miles further on, and Healing Springs, still further. 
People come there “from all over to get washed,” the 
darkey I rode to Healing Springs with on a load of 
iron intended for a bath house, told me. “Folks that 
need it gets benefited a mighty, too,” he added. 

A few miles away I came to a store known to post- 
masters as “Carloover.” I stopped there and found that 
I could get a place to sleep there at the charming home 
of H. W. Hoover. It was raining hard in showers, mud 
forming. The prospect of a walk to Covington on the 
following morning—thirteen miles—was not a pleasing 
one. The room to which I was shown after supper was 
a large and comfortable one, the chill damp having 
been banished by a fire in a stove. On the table were 
many. books—“Ben Hur,” the “Deemster,” “Portraits 
and Principals,” the Bible, “Sappho,” “An Original 
Belle,” “Commercial Law.” I skimmed through “An 
Original Belle, following the hero from his maculate to 
his immaculate state—after E, P. Roe’s usual course of 
description. 

In the morning the weather was changed. A film of 
ice covered the mud, thick enough to bear one’s weight. 
It was clear, moreover, and good walking. For a ways 
the road kept down in the valley, with a flank of large 
houses and fine farms on either side. I hurried on. 
Toward noon the road clawed up on the sidehill, the 
ends of jagged rocks appearing on the right (up) side 
of the road. Soon I was a hundred feet above the valley. 
Coming around a point, far below appeared a watercress 
farm, clear, level, green, in a setting of broad hillside 
acres of brown. The water where the cress was growing 
steamed, for it is a natural warm spring there. The 
cleared valley ended abruptly ahead in a gulch of rough, 
treed and rocky slopes. 

At the blacksmith shop I learned that I could get 
dinner in the house on the hillside a hundred yards 
away. It was lucky that I stopped. Not only was the 
dinner good—hot biscuit, sausage, several kinds of 
preserved fruits, milk and coffee—but it was the last 
house, with one exception, for seven miles, 

I started on after eating, and half a mile away I was in 
a wild woods, looking at a fine waterfall over a ledge of 
recks. Having felt as much of the poetry of the situation 
as possible, I traveled on to the top of the divide. The 
road clung to the mountainside, and in a sort of gap the 
grade changed from up to down. North and south led 
the valley, with a great mountain range on yon side— 
a range which led one’s gaze further than did the ‘valley 
—so far, indeed, that the most distant sugar loaf peak 
seemed to blend with the gray-blue sky. It was diffi- 
icult to fasten one’s gaze on any point of the mountain. 
(Repeatedly my eye was led along the range from straight 
across the valley to the most distant rise in the south, or 
to the north. As usual with such scenes, the vastness 
brougth a feeling of lonesomeness and smallness. I 
went marching down the slope, playing “Home, Sweet 
Home” on a French harp, with as many variations as I 
knew. 

Many hundred feet below I caught glimpses of the 
Jackson’s River, which I left above Bogan’s. When the 
road led round an aerial cape I could see farms on the 
bottom and miles of the sidehill I was following. The 
road was like a Z, a W, a U and other letters in various 
places, for it had to zigzag back into gullies and out on 
points in its effort to keep the decline gradual: __ 

There were signs that fire had swept the mountainside 
at least once. Jack and bull pine grew tall among the 
scrub oak. There were patches of hardwood trees here 
and there, and the promise of a thicker growth in some 
saplings. The air grew softer and sweeter as I gradually 
made my way down toward Covington, smoke from 
which I saw from the divide. The road was good. It is 
cared for by contractors, just as all Virginia roads are. 
It makes the New Y6rk system of every man working 
out his roaditax look expensive, when one compares the 
roads, 

I met a man on horseback when half way down the 
divide. The horse was partly harnessed. Later I learned 
that a flock of pheasants had raised with boisterous 
wings in front of the horse and scared it off the road 
down 50 feet of sliding embankment to the scrub trees, 
wrecking the carriage and accounting for the man’s cross 
look in response to my greeting. 

I walked so slowly that it was nearly dark when I 
reached Covington. The more beautiful a region is, the 
more exhausting it is to travel through it. , One stops 
oftener, looks for commanding sites, and travels further 
generally. I was unusually tired and hungry when I 
reached a stopping place. I intended to stay in Cov- 
ington a couple of days, but, learning that there were a 
“hard road to travel,” and a “mighty mean country” 
ahead, and that the “people were pretty rough” on my 
proposed route, I left Covington on the following morn- 
ing, spurred somewhat by the hotel fare. This was on 
Wednesday, Dec. 11. 3 

Raymonp S. Spears. 


Five Wounded by One Bullet. 


Last evening, just before 6 o'clock, mative Rcaee 
No. 477 acci discharged his revolver at Parian 
station in the W City. “The bullet rebounded on the 
stone floor, and split into fiye pieces, eath of which took 
effect in ‘the body of a Filipino prisoner, two of whom 

One of the women had an artery severed 





isoners was to ‘the hospital. The police- 
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_ trees for future’ haryesting. 


The Southern’ Forests.: 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As the resources of nature become wantonly exhausted 
—as with other instances of natural human depravity— 
the remedy enforced by nature for this ill usage is tanta- 
mount to our own invention of hard labor as a penalty 
for ill-doing. This fact comes home to all of us when 
we think of the wanton destruction of the rapidly dis- 
appearing forests and the inevitable penalty even now 
suffered in waste of land and dearth of timber. The time 
will never come in which the use of timber will be sub- 
stituted by other materials. Indeed, with all our iron 
and steel and stone, which go to make up the present sky- 
scraping edifices necessary for very scarcity of land on 
which to build in our crowded cities, all the more the 
are used the more is the demand for timber. As a small 
but interesting instance of the dearth and value of timber 
I may mention the example of a little bit of land I once 
owned in New Jersey, near New York, which had a few 
only of good sized original trees, the rest being hoop- 
poles, saplings and other small timber, and for which I 
paid two hundred dollars. When the land was cleared 


_to square out one of my fields, the timber on it sold for 


considerably more than the purchase price, and there was 
not a stick on it left to burn off, even the brush being 
sold to a nearby baker for oven wood. The thinnings of 
a hill side grown up with young chestnut trees, large 
enough for fence posts, brought more than the actual 
value of the land, and still left a valuable grove of young 
The fact is that the re- 
planting of thousands of acres of land within sight of 
the ¢ity of New York would be far more profitable than 
its present culture is, except so far as the intensive cul- 
ture of the market gardens may go. And to this com- 
plexion must return the bulk of the rougher lands of the 
North, now under unprofitable, if not wasteful culture. 
All this seems doubtless more apparent to me because in 
my early life I was acquainted with these conditions as 
existing in European countries, and ‘in my abundant 
leisure, afforded during my profesional studies, I gladly 
ocupied myself with this matter of forest culture. The 
planting of thousands of acres of the blowing sands of 
the French shores with pines (P. maritima) and the 
methods of protecting the young trees from the blowing 
sands especially interested me as even then applicable 
to the preservation of our own Eastern coast lands. But 
the forest culture, for profit solely, in the European and 
English wood lands afforded a still more attractive study, 
for it brought to mind so forcibly our common method of 
butchering our valuable forests, as well as the enormous 
injury otherwise as to washing of the soil and the effect 
in our climate. All this is of supreme interest to'me now 
as the owner of some thousands of acres of original 
forest lands here in the southern mountains, and the 
matter of turning all this timber here to profit when the 
time comes, as it surely will, that this fine forest will be 
in good demand for the markets. Still more: so sirice 
the present excitement in regard to the acquirement of a 
large tract of the:southern mountain lands on the highest 
parts of the Blue Ridge and Grand Smoky ranges, lying 
parallel to it, has, as it could not fail to occur to our 
National Government, an unavoidable necessity for the 
preservation of all the important rivers which rise in this 
vicinity and flow into the ocean or the Mexican gulf: 

Now the dream: of a score of years, and the study of 
a forest under scientific culture for the profit there is ‘in 
it, seem to be about to be verified, and these broad moun- 
tain slopes and flowery valleys will be spared from the 
wasteful hands of the fire fiend, and equally from the un- 
skillful Owner who leaves to undisturbed nature the care 
of the wealth lying inert, and spoiling for want of human 
care and direction. 

Let me give an instance. A lot of over two hundred 
acres joining the village and my dwelling lot has been 
spared from fire by extreme care and personal oversight. 
At first it was covered with sparsely scattered trees 
among which one might easily drive a loaded wagon. 
It was a clean hard wood forest of rough gnarled trees, 
of no value except for firewood. Now it is densely wood- 
ed, and a profitable harvest is already in sight, which, 
if transportation were available, would pay a good in- 
terest on the investment. First there is a vast quantity: 
of the best of hoop poles, in some places standing thick 
enough to make the finest growth as to length and 
smoothness, and amounting on the average to more than 
five to the square yard. This is in addition to thie scatter- 
ed larger trees, many of which are two feet or over in 
diameter with straight, smooth stems forty feet from the 
ground to the first limb. There are young pines now 
large enough to saw into framing timber, but this would 
be a waste for the present growth I have found, by 
measurement, is equal to twenty times as much as that 
of the first five or six years; which, of course, means 
that the future growth will be many times more annual 
value than the past has been. There is sufficient small 
undergrowth which may be utilized in various ways to pay 
the running expenses and care of the land, and. in ad- 
dition to all this, there is feed sufficient for five sheep, or 
one steer to the acre on the natural grasses on the land 


which is in no ways interfered with by the sheltering 
umbrage overhead. 


The more I sindy and reflect on my 6riginal estimate 
of the actual possible annual income from this vast moun- 
tain region, now going to waste, the more sure I am 
that the amount suggested, viz.: $10 an acre as the in- 
come, not all profit of course, is in no way excessive, and 
under such careful conduct as any well informed owner 
would give, is easily posible. 

As a meadow under good culture is spoiled by disuse, 
and the overgrowth strangles the roots and so prevents 
the renewing of it; and proper pasturing of it goes to 


. thicken the growth and strengthen it, and make it more 


and more valuable, so the aerial growth of the. forest is 
checked by too dense a covering of the surface at the 
same time by skillful use, as by the pasturing of a field, 
so by the utilization of the sub-growth of the woods by 
annual thinning, the larger timber is, forced into more 
valuable form and finer quality, the smaller lower limbs 
are killed by want of light and air, and the top growth is 
forced into the open above, leaving the trunk 1 


, even 
in thickness, and free from dead ts. But 
sub-growth is left sufficiently thick to force ainmipem 


. 
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of the larger trees, it is itself in time choked out of ex- 
istence, and a mass of gnarly, knotty short trunks of the 
larger trees only is left. So far the study.of forestry in 
this side of the world has been quite the’reverse of prac- 
tical, and the basis of it has been experience of other 
countries where the conditions are almost entirely dif- 
ferent. We must have a native school of forestry kept 
in the forests for some years at least, before we can make 
rules exactly suited for our special conditions, and one 
of these conditions must be the adaptation of methods to 
natural laws derived from existing facts. 
Henry STEWART. 

Hicuianps, N, C. 


The Adirondack Park. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ' 

The article on “The Adirondack Forests,” by W. E. 
Wolcott, is well received by quite a number who are not 
likely to be heard from in print. It is a timely encourage- 
ment to some of us who watch uneasily the continual eat- 
ing into the forest of the lumbered and burned tracts, 
often one and inseparable. And the editorial comment 
intimating that possibly it is not yet time to let in the 
lumberman is also encouraging. I am one of those who 
believe in making use of the ripe crop, and that ultimately 
it can be saved without injury to the forest, but I more 
earnestly believe that the attempt to do any harvesting 
now will lead to irreparable injury without even tempor- 
ary net returns. This is the opinion of several men who 
know much about the management of affairs in the woods 
and outside. Some of the big spruces may be ripe, but 
the time for selling them with safety is not, and it will 
not be until nearly all the unlumbered forest belongs to 
the State. 

Forest AND STREAM, if I remember rightly, has always 
held that the mere carcass equivalent of the animal is of 
little account when properly estimating the value of the 
game to the people,- and I can hardly believe that the 
forest will be valued on the basis of the pulp wood it can 
supply. Within the Adirondack Park lies the only pri- 
mitive woodland or refuge of game that the great ma- 
jority of us will ever see. The wild game may belong to 
the people, but if it has no place to lay its head will not 
for long be a tangible possession. A glimpse of\one wild 
deer disappearing over the unmapped mountain is worth 
a long gaze at two through the meshes of a woven wire 
fence. Fences and preserved grounds are to-day certain- 
ly necessary and desirable; but if the people can afford 
to assure to any individual an exclusive pleasure ground, 
cannot they afford to purchase one for all, and to keep it 
attractive even at the expense of many logs uncut? A 
— * surely not worth more consideration than is the 
whole. 


Several of my friends who voted against the proposed 
constitutional amendment in 1896, because of the proposi- 
tion to lease camp and hotel sites, are still in the same 
mood. They believe that in practice the leasing of sites 
would be no exception to the general rule that the most 
desirable things will inevitably go to the bidder with the 
most money. They believe that somebody wanted to 
qualify under the ruling or the proposition would not 
have been made. They believe that soon all the desirable 
sites would be permanently occupied, and should they 
want to camp for their week or two they would follow up 
a row of “ move along” orders, unless they took at once 
to the swamps and punkies. They believe that the most 
commanding sites on the shore of every beautiful lake 
would soon be illuminated by the glaring paint of a barn- 
like hotel. 

While I do not entirely agree with all of their ideas 
concerning the leasing of camp sites, it seems to me that 
any premature action would be an injury, and that leas- 
ing is certainly unnecessary at present. Three are hun- 
dreds of unoccupied lots now in the. open market, once 
as good as sites now protected by the constitution. At 
the present time it is possible for one to see a few moun- 
tain lakes in their nearly primitive beauty as well as many 
others with a fringe of gaudily painted cottages and boat 
houses. After they have all been exploited there will 
never again be the possibility of choice. A few guides 
have a notion that more employment would come with 
more summer cottages. Possibly it may in the matter of 
cutting stovewood and mowing lawns, but for guides the 
demand would be more permanent in the wilderness than 
among a network of trolley lines and plank walks. 

Most of my friends are not rich men, and they like to 
spend their fortnight’s vacation under the trees. They 
assume, perhaps wrongly, that it is the rich who would 
lease all the choice locations, and they feel that so far as 
new privileges by law are concerned the interests of men 
like themselves should be considered before those of men 
who can picnic in Africa or Alaska when only bare rocks 
remain here. In the welfare of the pulp mills they have 
little interest, instead a lurking antagonism exists. They 
see the woods now going very fast close up to the lots 
whith belong to the State, and it is said even across the 
lines. Some of them, uncertain as to what may be the 
best management, feel that if the State fails to cut mature 
trees and finds itself in error it may lose the value of 
some lumber—a temporary loss, but that if lumbering 
begins. now and is found a mistake they may lose the 
beauty of the forest for life. They prefer the lesser evil. 

With a few of us, hunting and fishing is a very second- 
ary consideration, although the wild life of the woods is 
the chief interest there found. The love of the woods, as 
of the open air generally, has been the great help to my 
wife in living down the dread tuberculosis, a fight which 
she has won. The chief attraction of the forest to her 
lies in the big trees. These are her continual delight. 
The second growth is not satisfactory, nor the culled 
timber. Many other good women are of the same mind. 
They can't vote to save the eld woods, but would like to 
have a chance. 

In the “ North Woods” we have been on the trails of 
some of the old-time woods lovers, of Nessmuck and Fred 
Mather. are cold trails now, but I rejoice to say 
not entirely destroyed, though on some of their camping 
spots big hotels stand. It is our hope that the lumber- 
men will not get a chance for a good many years to file 
their saws where every old camp has. been. 


Davip Cart. 


> 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Wild Horse. 

Waar has become of the wild horse? - : 

I remember that the school geography that we used in 
my youth had a picture of a scene in Texas, the principal 
feature in which was two men catching wild harses; one 
of them had thrown his lariat over the head of his victim, 
and was pulling it to the grotind, while the other man in 
the distance was in full pursuit of his game. 

In our school reader, too, was a very spirited account of 
“Ringing the Wild Horse,” by Washington Irving. 
have since discovered that the account was taken from 
Irving’s “Tour on the Prairies,” in his “Crayon Mis- 
cellany.” In this book are frequent notices of the wild 
horses, and one gets the impression that they were very 
common on the prairies in the Far West. “The wild 
horses,” he says, “which range those vast grassy plains, 
extending from the Arkansas to the Spanish settlements, 
are of various forms and colors, Seen, their various 
descents. Some resemble the comimon English stock, and 
are probably descended from horses which have escaped 
from our border settlements. Others are of a low, but 
strong, make, and are supposed to be of the Andalusian 
breed, brought over by the Spanish discoverers.” 

Of all the writers on our early Western country, I think 
Irving ‘is still easily the first in point of merit. His 
“Prairie Tour,” his “Bonneville” and his “Astoria” have 
not been equalled in‘ vivacity and interest. Those who 
know Irving only from his heavier works, his life of 
Mohainmet, of Columbus and of Washington, or from his 
books at the other extreme, his Knickerbocker, his Sketch 
Book or his. Bracebridge Hall, should read his sketches 
of our Westerp country when St. Louis was a frontier 
town, and the point of departure for those who sought 
to explore the great wilderness beyond. Those were the 
days when it was thought the Great American desert 
could be traversed only by camels, and when Thomas 
Jefferson, in a message to Congress, could gravely speak 
of “a salt mountain” up the Missouri, “one hundred and 
eighty miles long and forty-five in width, composed of 
solid rock salt, without any trees or even shrubs on it.” 

But to get back to our wild horses. : 

Not only wére they found on our Western plains, but 
they were reported, even in very early times, to abound 
in parts of Europe. Herodotus says that in the northern 
part of Thrace, beyond the Danube, fhe wild horses were 
covered with hair five inches in length. Smellie, in his 
“Philosophy of Natural History,” an excellent old book 
by the way, quotes from the “History of the Buccaneers” 
to the effect that troops of horses, sometimes consisting of 
500, are frequently met with in the Island of St. Domingo; 
that, when they see a man, they all stop, and that one 
of their number approaches to a certain distance, blows 
through his nostrils, takes flight, and is instantly followed 
by the whole troop. 

Readers of Byron will remember that the wild horses 
of the Russian steppes had something to do with Mazeppa 
in his fearful, ride across the waste. 


“A trampling troop; I see them come! 
In one. vast squadron they advance! 
I strove to cuss—my lips were dumb, 
The steeds rush on in. plunging pride; 
But where are they the reins to guide? 
A thousand. horse—and none to ride! 
With flowing tail and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils, never stretched by pain, 
Mouths bloodless to the bit or rein, 
And feet that iron never shod, 
And flanks unscarr’d by spur or rod, 
A thousand horse, ‘the wild, the free, 
Like waves that follow o’er the sea.” 


But what has become of the wild horse? In no modern 
book have I been able to find any mention of him. I 
have just turned over the leaves of the latest geography 
book out, but I find no picture of that untrammeled steed 
and no notice of him whatever. Has he joined the pro- 
cession with the buffalo, the wild pigeon, and the rest of 
them, and disappeared from the earth? 

T. J. CHAPMAN. 


Concerning the Adirondack Forests. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have noted with interest what the Governor has sug- 
gested concerning further cutting on State lands. 

Also the talk about: scientific’ forestry, and while not 
positively sure that there is nothing good in it for the 
State, I am very skeptical. 

Such reports as are available. concerning the so-called 
scientific forestry suggests that the science consists more 
in getting funds for a college than for a building up oi the 
State’s Forest Reserve. 

For years I have been a close observer of the ordinary 
methods of lumbering in. that region, and am prepared 
to indorse the statement ofa thorough lumberman who 
said: -“ For every tree cut and hauled to market three 
more are spoiled and wasted.” There seems to be a great 
desire that acid factories shall not get the “ hard wood.” 
The odds as between the acid factories and the pulp mills 
are fifty to one in. favor of the acid factories. You can 
travel for miles through the Adriondacks without finding 
a spruce tree of average size, or a pine, and hardly a hem- 
lock,. and travel constantly; too, through hardwood 
growth. By. all..means prohibit the furnishing of hard- 
wood from the State Preserve, but be ten times as jealous 
of the everlasting encroachments of the pulp mills. 

The removal of the. black growth timber .has very sen- 
sibly diminished the flow of brooks in a region still well 
timbered with. hardwood, and it seems certain that the 
removal of that would not only, cegede the mountains 
of tree . butvalso, anid ’shortly, of soil. For the 
soil is only held to the foundation by interlacing 
ee roots, which roots fe and ooo 9 shading 

ranches, preventing rapid evaporation. and compel a 
mild and steatly flow frem the sponge-like soil. 

Granite peaks. may be all right in Switzerland where 
the everlasting snows prohibit vegetable gro But if 
the peaks of the ‘Adirondacks are. robbed ‘oftheir crown 
of green, instead of. remaining the “heal rt and 
ote “it will become ;* an abom- 
ination of desolation. to.scientific forestry, that is 
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very well if it be scientific forestry. But it is greatly to 
be feared that it is forestry “ for revenue only.” 

It was not, be it remembered, that kind of forestry that 
made these forests. They got along very well for thou- 
sands of years before this State existed or Cornell,.was 
It would seem not unreasonable to believe 
that the good God, who made the original forest, could 
still manage to preserve it without scientific aid. The 
“joker” in all this matter, is the pecuniary profit that 
somebody expects to get out of it. And surely the Em- 
pire State is not so poor that it can’t have a little bit of 
unscientific nature left in it somewhere. 

The forests, I am persuaded, can still safely be left 
aloe. As to the proposed suggestion of the Governor 
and the Adirondack Guides’ Association concerning the 
leasing of camp sites, by all means let this be done, only 
with the proviso that the income from this source shall 
support a force of fire and game wardens large enough to 
make sure that the campers do not fire the forests, and 
do observe the laws. Wardens are rarer in that country 
than policemen are in this city when needed. 

In the present state of affairs I am clearly of opinion 
that till the experiment of Cornell can be shown to be 
much more successful than it has yet appeared to be in 
the matter of re-foresting, the present restrictions as to 
cutting timber should be rigidly enforced, and that leas- 
ing of camp sites should have a clause that would render 
liable for damage lessees who started a forest fire. 

Probably not one in ten persons who visit that region 
know that in a dry time the soil on which they kindle 
fires will burn like tinder, I have personally extinguished 
a fire which came from the fact that those who started it, 
though educated people, were ignorant of this fact—a 
fire which, had it not been checked at the opportune time, 
would probably have swept over thousands of acres of 
what is now, and what I hope will remain for years to 
come, green woods. D. A. Jorpan, 

Broox.yn, Jan. 80, 


Glatuyal History. 


pee 


Labrador Duck and Great Auk Eggs 


In the bequest of his valuable collection of birds’ eggs 
to the Natural History Museum of London by Mr. Philip 
Crowley, two great rarities passed to that institution. 
One of these is an egg of the great auk, and the other 
that of the Labrador duck. Both these came into the 
hands of Mr. Crowley on his acquisition of Canon 
Tristram’s fine collection of eggs. The Crowley great auk’s 
egg was purchased in the year 1853 for £35, while last 
last year a very fine specimen brought 315 guineas. It is 
stated that the additions by this bequest to the collections 
of the Natural History Museum have increased their eggs 
nearly a third in numbers, and about 15 per cent, in 
species represented. 


Ways of the Gadwall. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am very greatly indebted to the friends and un- 
known sportsmen whom I quote below for their kind- 
ness in responding so promply and fully to my inquiry 
as to the manners of the gadwall duck. I am also obliged 
te you for your kindness in turning over to me the vari- 
ous notes which you have received on this subject, in 
nee that I may bring them all together under a single 

ead. 

My friend Mr. Chas. P. Frame, of this city, whose ex- 
perience in duck shooting covers a wide range, from 
Canada to the Southern States, and over much of the 
East and West, writes me something as to the abun- 
dance of the gadwall in recent times and their relative 
numbers. He says: “One day in .1900 in South Dakota 
I killed nearly eighty ducks from 10 o'clock till 4, hav- 
ing some twenty decoys tted out. Over half my bag were 
gadwalls. 

“T have seen more gadwalls in South than in North 
Dakota. My shooting in the former State has been in 
the northern part, in counties adjoining North Dakota. 
In North Dakota I met with more mallards than others; 
next came blue-winged teal in the early part of the 
season, and green-wings later. Sprigs, redheads and 
widgeons were about the same as to numbers, Then 
follow the gadwalls and shovelers, and of these two 
species there were not so many.” 

Mr. Jos. B. Thompson, of this city, whose name is 
familiar to all students of game law matters, writes: 

“A quarter of a century or so ago, when hunting in 

the Mississippi Valley was better than it now is, this 
duck was abundant at times; and it would decoy fairly 
well. At times, however, it would not do so at all. Why 
this was so is not clear to me. I think it was due to 
food conditions. When food was plentiful it was not 
easy to decoy; when it was scarce its disposition was 
different. Mallard or widgeon decoys I found satisfac- 
tory. 
“In later years, in hunting on the Pacific coast, par- 
ticularly from San Francisco north, I have found these 
birds plentiful only occasionally; but I think they de- 
coyed just about as well as mallards. When artificial 
feeding was practiced they came in well whenever they 
were around. I have frequently shot them over mallard 
decoys, but I have never found them in such numbers 
as those ducks. I think they are growing scarcer.” 

Mr. O. D. Foulkes, of Stockton, Md., tells something 
of his experience with this bird on the Eastern Shore. 
It is interesting to know that an old English name is still 
applied here to the species. Mr. Foulkes says: 

“Any variety of fowl will decoy if you have your de- 
coys placed just where they wish to feed. 

" experience with the gadwall (Anas strepera), 
called here the bl’atin’ duck—a corruption of bleating— 
is that itis one of the poorest of. the pond ducks to 
come to decoys. There have been so few of them here 
for the last ten years that it would be hard to say what 
they would do now. In years gone b mer were very 
plentiful here, feeding in A with which the 
islands and marshes are dotted... 
“They were killed in this way: A pond was found in 
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which, by the usual signs, it was determined that 
fowl were feeding. An hour or, so before sun- 
down the gunner went there, made a Small blind, 
termined that owls were feeding. An hour or so be- 
fore sundown the gunner went there, made a small blind, 
and without decoys had good shooting at black ducks, 
mallards, widgeons, gadwalls and shovelers. I suppose 
they would have come to decoys of any kind, but as de- 
coys were not necessary, the fowl coming to these ponds 
to feed, we did not use them. 

“We shoot black duck and mallatd in these ponds now, 
using four or five decoys. On moonlight nights we 
tack a strip of gray cloth or a few feathers on the back 
of the decoys to keep them from glistening. The black 
duck and mallard are all we find now; widgeons, gadwalls 
and shovelers are gone. I do not think the decoying 
of single birds is of any value to form an opinion of 
what any variety will do over the stools. My experi- 
ence in wildfowl shooting is that a single bird of any 
variety will readily come to the decoys, while a large 
bunch of many of the varieties will dart and twist away 
out of gunshot, or even will make no offer whatever. 
The single exception to this is the golden-eye or whistler, 
vet no bird decoys so easily or with more confidence if 
you use but a few decoys, not over seven or — 

“We have had more mallards here this fall than have 
been seen for many years. In fact it looks like the old 
days again. I also killed two female gadwalls, single 
birds, the only ones killed on the marshes in many 
years. Mr. Baker, of Milford, Del., killed from one of 
my blinds, a female American eider.” 

From Chicago comes a pithy note by Mr, Edwin F. 
Daniels, which is very interesting as agreeing with Mr. 
Foulkes’ observations, which are those of most experi- 
enced duck shooters: 

“I am a member of the Tolleston Club, of Chicago, 
which has a shooting preserve in northern Indiana. We 
had very heavy shooting last fall, both with the teal 
flight on Sept. 17, and with the mallard flight, which be- 
gan about Oct. 15, and lasted until December. There 
were more gadwalls seen on our marsh last fall, I be- 
lieve, than for several years, and the experience of one 
of our members, Mr. W. T. Johnson, with gadwalls, was 
quite remarkable. 


“Tt was in the latter part of October, a beautiful fall 
day. Mr. Johnson went into a slough known to the club 
members as Second: North Shore. As he went in there 
was seen to be quite a bunch of ducks on the water. He 
did not count them, but there were probably from 
twenty-five to fifty, a good, large flock. As they raised 
when he went in, he saw they were nearly all gadwalls. 
He put his decoys out and. made his blind, and they soon 
began returning by ones and twos and small bunches 
until he had bagged twelve. They came in much like 
mallards and swung around and decoyed just the same 
as mallards. The open water where they sat when he 
first went in was not very large. They had evidently 
been in there feeding for some time and were anxious to 
get back. They might have come in in the same way 
had there been no decoys out; that of course it is impos- 
sible to determine, but to all appearances they came to 
the decoys just the same as mallards, and apparently an- 
swered the mallard call‘that Mr. Johnson and his pushet 
gave when they came in sight.” : : 

Mr. A. G. Holmes, of Green Bay, Wis., relates an in- 
teresting experience of last autumn, which seems to show 
the general unreliability of the bird under certain con- 
ditions. He says: ; ; : 

“The gadwall duck with us is a very unsatisfactory 
duck for decoy shooting. Sometimes they will decoy 
nicely, and at other times they will not. : 

“In two days’ shooting from exactly the same point 
and with the same wind, the first day the birds would 
come as though they were about to decoy nicely, but 
when within 100 to 120 yards would swing off and go 
around behind us, while the second day they came fairly 
well. ; 

“Our blind was well made, and we were well con- 
cealed in thick rushes about 2ft. high and of a natural 

rowth. Our clothes matched the weeds well, and the 
istance out to our decoys was about 30 yards, and from 
the decoys when low down we were invisible. Being no 
novices in duck shooting, we used every precaution in 
keeping still, and in setting out our decoys and fixing 
upon the place for the blinds, which, as stated, was very 


’ good. My companion was an old market-shooter of long 


experience, and he claimed that the gadwall was neyer a 
satisfactory-duck to shoot over decoys. : 

The birds—and they were quite numerous on - this 
day—and would come from the north anr northwest, ap- 
parently looking for a place to feed, but would swing off 
and go around us, sometimes completely in a circle, but 
would not come within gun range. Our blind was so 
good that we managed to bag about thirty birds, a couple 
cf canvasbacks being in the bunch, and the balance red- 
heads, bluebills and mallards. ! 

“The next day we shot from the same place and with 
the same wind, and bagged about the same number of 
birds, but this day we killed about a dozen gadwalls, and 
they came to the decoys werent This was during 
their southern flight in October, 1901, and if I remember 
rightly, was the 17th or 18th of the month. : 

“Now, why these birds should act differently is beyond 
me. The flocks were large on both days; often twenty 
to 25 birds being in one flock, although the flocks as a 
rule contained about a dozen. This is the way we get 
gadwalls at this point. We can never tell what they will 
do, as they are decidedly erratic in their ways. 

I am greatly indebted to those whom I quote below for 
their kindness in responding so promptly and fully to my 








inquiries as to the manners of the gadwall I am 
also obliged to you for your kindness in over to 
me the various notes which you have rece this sub- 
ject. in order that I may bring them fr under a 


single head. : ps ; 
called here the blatin duck—a corrup of bleating— 
bunch of many of the varieties will and twist away 
years. Mr. Barker, of Milford, Del., Killed from one of 
“The birds—and they were quite numerous! on this 
day—would come from the north and northwest, ap- 
reports above quoted, coming as they do from so 

many localities, are extremely interesting to me, as I think 
they will be to all gunners. They*seemr'to indicate that 
fe green isan ‘uncertain bird in the’ ‘matter of coming 
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to the decoys, but I should be very glad if we might hear 
from other observers, since the more evidence we can 
receive about this not very wellknown bird the better. 
Mr. Daniels speaks of the response, which Mr. John- 
son’s gadwalls made to the mallard’s call, and that brings 
up the question of the voice of the gadwall. Of course it 
is a common matter to call flying birds by the voice of 
another species, just as we sometimes call canvasback by 
honking to them like geese. The only cry that I person- 
ally have heard the gadwall utter is a single full rather 
high-pitched whistle. It may have other calls, however, 
and it would be interesting to learn if other people know 
what these cries are. Gro. Bmp GRINNELL. 
New Yor. 





Studies of Bird Songs. 


In a recent number of Science, Prof. W. E. D. Scott, 
of Princeton, N. J., has published an interesting paper 
regarding the propensity of birds to acquire new methods 


of expression in song. The subject naturally divides ° 


itself into three parts; first, the disposition of wild birds 
to change their normal song or to acquire new songs; 
second, the acquirement by direct teaching from man to 
birds in confinement of novel forms of expression; third, 
the propensity of captive birds to imitate songs or 
scunds that attract their attention. 

Of these divisions, the first is sufficiently familiar. The 
trained field ornithologist recognizes the individuality of 
the song produced by many birds of a species. Certain 
observers also have heard wild birds produce the songs 
of other birds, as well as such unusual sounds as the 
barking of dogs, human speech, the creaking of a wheel, 
the filing of a saw and the like. The mockingbird is the 
best exponent of this apparently imitative faculty, but the 
catbird is almost equally facile in this respect. One of 
these birds which nested in the neighborhood of Prof. 
Scott’s house in the season of 1900 reproduced the call 
of a whippoorwill so perfectly that it was a hard matter 
to induce those who heard it to believe that the song was 
not made by a whippoorwill. A person who was ignor- 
rant of the catbird’s agency in the matter announced to 
Prof. Scott that she had heard a whippoorwill singing 
near his house repeatedly in the daytime, and inquired 
if this was a usual habit of the bird. During a residence 
of twenty years in the locality, the author has never 
heard whippoorwills nearer than three miles to the point’ 
in question. 

The curious case of a rose-breasted grosbeak talking 
is quoted from Miss Emily B. Pellet, Worcester, Mass., 
who says: 

“Early last summer, while standing on my back steps, 
I heard a cheerful voice say, “You're a pretty bird. 
Where: are- you?” I supposed it to be the voice of a 
parrot, but wondered how any parrot could talk loud 
enough to be heard at that distance, for the houses on 
the street back of us are quite a way off. 

“Almost before I lad done laughing, the voice came 
again, clear, musical and strong: “You're a pretty bird. 

here are you?’ ; 

“For several days I endured the suspense of waiting 
for time to investigate. Then I chased him up. There 
he was in the top of a walnut tree, his gorgeous attire 
telling me immediately that he ‘was a rose-breasted gros- 


“At the end of a week he varied his compliment to 
* Pretty, pretty bird, where are you?’ with a kind of im- 
patient jerk on the last‘ you.’ 

“He and his mate stayed near us all last summer, 
and though I heard him talk a hundred times, yet he 
always brought a feeling of gladness and a laugh. 

“Our friend has come again this spring. About May I 
I heard the same endearing compliment as before. 

“Several of my friends, whom I have told about him, 
have asked, ‘Does he say the words plainly? Do you 
mean that he really talks?’ My reply is, ‘He says them 
just as plainly as a bird ever said anything; so plainly 
that even now I laugh whenever I hear him.’” 

In the second division—the education of birds by 
direct teaching from man—the European bulfinch’s abil- 
ity to whistle airs has been well known and cultivated 
for a hundred years. This seems the more remarkable 
because the wild bulfinch has little or no song. Canary 
birds have learned to whistle simple airs; parrots, star- 
lings, jays, crows atid magpies also talk and whistle. 
The minos of India vety readily learn to talk, sing and 
imitate many other birds songs. ; ; 

For the study of the third division of the subject— 
the propensity to imitate sounds that attract their at- 
tention—Prof. Scott has kept in captivity a considerable 
number of native birds, which have been left purely to 
themselves, with the view to learn what they would do 
in the way of song, their needs as to food and water 
being supplied. Among the birds so observed were 
bluebirds, robins, woodthrushes, catbirds, thrashers, yel- 
low-breasted chats, rose-breasted grosbeaks, a cardinal, 
Baltimore and orchard orioles, cowbirds, crow and red- 
winged blackbirds and bluejays. 

A number of the robins have pecfiar songs, that do 
not resemble the wild robin’s song. They are perhaps 
invented s. Catbirds mimic the songs of other 
birds. The yellow-breasted chat imitates with astonish- 
ing fidelity the whistle sounded by the postman who 
comes to the house. The call deceives the members of 
the family, and even after the author was known, it still 
continued to call to the front door persons who believed 
the postman to be there. 

A’ eettain redwinged blackbird crows for ten months 
of the Year in very close imitation of the crow of the 
common bantam rooster. A bluejay reproduces the 
song of cardinal bird; the European jay has learned 
to imitafeicertain phrases spoken by the cockatoo. 
Finally Prof. Scott quotes a letter of Mr. Edwin T. 
Merrick, Gf: New Orleans, telling of a duck, which was 


‘ hatched withithirteen turkeys by a hen as foster mother, 


which followed the turkeys about, learned their call and 
“still imitates the turkey’s note with its duck voice.” 
Prof. Scott concludes that the reason why birds in 
confinement diverge from the normal in habits of song 
is that all their physical wants being carefully looked 
after, they have leisure, and employ it in giving their 
attention to occtirrences about them. Wild birds, on the 


other hand, are more or less constantly occupied in seek- 
ing food, and they do not have much leisure. 

This is a matter about whtich little is known, and the 
suggestion offered by Prof. Scott presents a broad field 
for investigators who have opportunities to pursiie studies 
of this nature. 


Snake- and Scent. 


WESTFIELD, New Jersey, Feb. 2—Editor Forest and 
Stream :—I notice in your issue of Feb. 1 a communica- 
tion from A. L. L., Milhurst, N. J., relating an instance 
of a blacksnake following the trail of a rabbit, and ex- 
pressing his surprise thereat, as it was all new to him. 

I wish to say through Forest AND STREAM to brother 
A. L. L. that not only blacksnakes but many other snakes 
follow the trail of their prey in exactly the same manner 
as a hound—by pure scent. 

have observed many instances of it in blacksnakes, 
watersnakes and gartersnakes. 

I will relate one of the most singular and best demon- 
strated of my observations on this subject, viz.: Three of 
us were planting potatoes one May day, and hearing a 
sort of squeaking croak looked about for the source, and 
directly saw a watersnake coming along with a toad half 
in his mouth, I put my foot on the snake, and it at once 
threw out the toad and ran. into a log heap near by. 
The toad lay flattened out on the ground for some five 
minutes, and then gradually opened its eyes and cau- 
tiously looked around, when, not seeing its enemy, it 
began to creep away—slow at first, then faster, until it 
had made a distance of probably 75 feet, when it straight- 
ened up, gave a squeaking, exultant sort of croak, and 
started on a jump and passed out of sight over a little 
hill toward a creek. 

After the toad had disappeared we bethought ourselves 
of the snake, and looking toward the log heap saw its 
head projecting above the top and its tongue flashing. 
I said: “Boys, let’s keep qttiet and see what the snake 
will do,” which being agreed to, we stepped behind a 
big stump and waited for developments. Very soon we 
noticed the snake had drawn itself entirely upon the log 
heap, and was surveying the situation. It soon seemed 
to be satisfied, for it descended and made a careful cir- 
cuit—éxactly as a dog would do—to find the trail; and 
when it came to the place where the toad had crawled 
away, it stopped instantly; then holding its head about 
five or six inches from the ground, started at a rapid 
gait after the toad. In about two hours’ time we were in 
the vicinity of the log heap again planting, and the sub- 
ject being called to mind by the log heap, we began to 
discuss the matter, when some one shouted, “Well, here 
comes that snake now.” And sure enough, -there was a 
watersnake following back on the trail where the other 
had gone out. And as this snake seemed to be very 
portly, I concluded to investigate. So we killed the 
snake and opened it, and found the toad as I expected. 
The toad lay dormant for some minutes, then gradually 
went through his former performance and returned re- 
joicing to the creek, this time with one enemy less to 
contend with. M. L. NicHots. 


An Outing in Acadia.—X. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 7 
(Continued from Vol, LVI/., page 845.) 


“WELL, Doctor,” said I, as he tossed the newt and tad- 
pole back into the water, “your pan of mud will give us 
an evening’s entertainment, I have no doubt; but see, 
here is one of the biggest caterpillars I ever met with; 
it’s a perfect monster.” 

“Yes,” he replied, breaking off the small branch of an 
oak to which the worm was hanging, “it is a beautiful 
specimen, indeed; fully grown and all ready to spin its 
cocoon, It is late in doing so, however. It is a fine 
specimen: it is the caterpillar of the American silk worm, 
or Polyphemous moth (Telea polyphemus); its history is 
now well known, and its value as a silk producer has 
been fully established, chiefly by an enthusiastic natural- 
ist named Trouvellot, who had at one time a vast num- 
ber on a tract of several acres of scrub oaks in Medford, 
near Boston.” 

_ The larva which the Doctor still held was about three 
inches in length and it was very thick and fleshy; its 
body was of a handsome yellowish-green color, with 
seven oblique lines of a pale yellowish on each side; 
its head was of a light brown; the underside of the body 
was striped longitudinally with a faint yellowish band; 
the feet were brown, and there was a number of wart-like 
protuberances along its body of a variety of bright 
colors. The posterior part of the caterpillar was bordered 
by a purplish-brown line in the form of the letter V. 

_ “And so this is the Polyphemus larva,” said I, exam- 
ining the caterpillar more closely. “I had no idea that 
it lived in these parts.” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “and I have no doubt that 
other varieties which have been reared as silk producers 
occur here.”* 

“Other varieties?” 

“Yes; Trouvellot experimented with several large and 
handsome species, among which the Polyphemus, 
Cecropia and Luna moths were the principal. He finally 
settled down to one and confined his attention to the 
Polyphemus. This is one of the handsomest of our 


*The writer has frequently captured the Polyphemus in Nova 
Scotia, and, although 1 have not found the Conreia and Luna, I 
have never had any doubt that they occur there. To settle the 
matter beyond question, I wrote to Mr. Robert R. McLeod, of 
Brookfield, N. S., for information, and his reply was: “I have 
a poor specimen of a Luna moth that I obtained in the summer 
of 1899, and have seen two others in twelve years here. The 
cecropia I have seen from time to time; its caterpillar oftener than 
the moth.” 

A. H. McKay, Esq., Superintendent of Education for Nova 
Scotia, also writes, in reply to my inquiries: “The silk worm 
moths, to which you refer, are pretty common in Nova Scotia. 
Some years ago I prepared illustrated articles—lessons—as samples 
of ‘nature object lessons’ in the public schools, A. cecropia being 
the first, as it is the most common, so far as my observation has 
gone; A. polyphenus Govet and if I prepared a lesson on A. luna 

was more on account of its gorgeous shape and green col 
of its commonness, * * * fe bare lists of postions of te 
sects - published, * * * but I cannot say whether there is any 
large list of the noctural moths. However, the three species 
Sai Tee name will be in any list that covers such group, as they 
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lepidopterous insects, and it measures across its expanded 
wings from four to six inches.” 

“Its color is a dull ochre-yellowish, clouded somewhat 
with black in the middle of the wings. The front margin 
of the wings has a gray stripe, and near the hinder margin 
is a dusky band edged with reddish white. On each of 
the wings is a transparent eye-like spot, surrounded by 
black“and yellow rings, and before the eye-spot of the 


hind wing is a large patch of blue which shades into 
black.” 


“It must be a very handsome moth, judging by your — 


description,” I observed. 

“It is, but it is not so beautiful as the Cecropia moth, 
which is also larger than the other, its wings expanding 
sometimes to six and a half inches. They are of a 
grayish, dusky brown, and the hinder margins are clay 
colored; near the middle of each wing is a kidney-shaped 
reddish spot with a white center and a narrow black 





Longitudinal section of the mouth of a lepidopterous larva, seen 
from the middle line; m, cavity of the mouth; /r, labrum or upper 
lip; 1b, labium or lower lip; mx, maxilla; md, mandibles, 


border; near the tip of each fore wing is an eye-like spot, 
black and with a bluish-white crescent, and there is a 
wavy, reddish eed across each wing bordered on the 
inner side with white; on the fore wings next to the body 
is a curved white band on a dull red ground. The body 
on the upper side is of a dull reddish-brown color, and 
on the under side it is variegated red and white; there is 
also a number of white rings across the abdomen, and 
the body is covered with a soft, dense down.” 

There is as much beauty in the Luna moth as in the 
Cecropia, but it is of more delicate character. 

The Luna extends from four and a half to five and a 
half inches across the extended wings, and each hind 





The mouth of a Lepidopterous larva seen from below; a, antennz; 
oc, ocelli; ib, labium or lower lip; ma’, mx”, md, maxille and 
mandibles. 


wing is prolonged over an inch at the posterior angle so 
as to give the insect the appearance of being swallow- 
tailed. The color of the wings is of an exquisitely deli- 
cate pea-green, and along the front edge of the fore wings 
and across the front of the thorax, or that part of the 
body to which the wings are attached, is a brownish- 
purple stripe; the legs and outer edges of the wings are 
also of that color. On each of the wings, near the middle, 
is an eye-like transparent spot which is surrounded by 
white, red, yellow and black rings. The body of the 
insect, like that of the others, is covered with soft down, 
which on the Luna. is white. « 
Mr. Trouvellot experimented with all these species in 
his attempts at silk culture, but, as the Doctor stated, 





Side view of the head of a moth, showing the compound eyes,o; 
the antennz, a; the palpi, p; the antlia, Ss. 


he at last confined his operations to rearing the Polyphe- 
mus moth. He published a very interesting description 
of these insects, and gave in it much important informa- 
tion regarding them. 

From his paper, which is a very lengthy one, I will 
make a few extracts. He says: 

“The Polyphemus worm, like all other silk worms, 
changes its skin five times during its larval life. The 
moulting takes place at regular periods, which come 
around about every ten days for the first four moultings, 
while about twenty days elapse between the fourth and 
fifth moultings.. The moulting generally takes place 
after four o'clock in the afternoon; a little before this 
time the worm holds its body erect, grasping the leaf 
with the two pairs of hind legs only; the skin is wrinkled 
and detached from the body by a fluid which circulates 
between it and the worm; two longitudinal white bands 
are seen on each side, produced by a portion of the lin- 


ing of the spiracles, which at this moment have been of this loose skull-cap, removes it by rubbing it on a 
y detached; meanwhile the contractions of the worm _leaf; this done, the worm finally crawls out of its skin. 
are very epaneetit, and by them the skin is pulled off and Once out of its old skin, the worm makes a careful re- 





THE CECROPIA MOTH. 
From Harris’ “Insects Injurious to Vegetation.” 


pushed toward the posterior part; the skin thus becomes view of the operation, with its head feeling the aperture 
so extended that it soon tears, first under the neck, and of every spiracle, as well as the tail, probably for the 
then from the head. When this is accomplished, the purpose of removing any broken fragment of skin which 





THE POLYPHEMUS MOTH, MALE. 
From Harris’ “Insects Injuriogs to Vegetation.” 


most difficult operation is over, and now the process might have remained in these delicate organs. Not only 
goes on very rapidly. By repeated contractions the is the outer skin cast off, but also the lining of the air 
skin is folded toward the tail, like a glove when taken _ tubes and intestines, together with all the chewing organs 





THE LUNA MOTH. 
From Harris’ “Insects Injurious to Vegetation.” 


off the hand, and the lining of the ine soNtacles 1 breathing: - other appendages of the head.” 
tubes) comes out in white filamen: vellot furth that “when. i 
one-half of the bay eee. the shell remains like a days old is fully me pe & 


“six 
wn, and has consumed not less than 
cap, inclosing the jaws, then the worm, as if 


twenty oak leaves weighing three- 
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fourths of a‘pound; beside this, it has drank not less than 
one-half ounce of water. So the food taken by a single 
silk worm in fifty-six days equals in weight cighire 
thousand times the primitive weight of the worm. en 
fully grown, the worm, which has been devouring the 
leaves so voraciously, becomes restless and crawls about 
the branches in search of a suitable place to build up its 


cocoon; before this it is motionless for some time, hold- 
ing on to the twig with its front legs, while the two hind 
pairs are detached; in this position it remains for some 

the contents of the alimentary canal, 


time, evacuating 


through the fine texture of the wall; then a gummy, 
resinous substance, sometimes of a light brown color, is 
spread over all the inside of the cocoon. 

“The larva continues to work for four or five days, 
hardly taking a few minutes’ rest, and finally another 
coating is spun in the interior, when the cocoon is all 
finished and completely air-tight.” 

The silk is spun quite differently from that of the 
spiders already described. If we examine carefully the 
lower lip of the caterpillar which is ready to make its 
cocoon, we will see there is an outlet of'a small conical 





SPHINX MOTH WITH TONGUE UNCOILED. 


until finally a gelatinous, transparent, very caustic fluid, 
looking like albumen, or the white of an egg, is ejected; 
this is a preparation for the long catalepsy that the worm 
is about to fall into. It now feels with its head in all 
directions, to discover any leaves to which to attach the 
fibres that are to give form to the cocoon. If it finds 
the place suitable, it begins to wind a layer of silk around 
a twig, then a fibre is attached to a leaf near by, and. by 





CHRYSALIS. 


many times doubling this fibre and making it shorter 
every time, the leaf is made to approach the twig at the 
distance necessary to build the cocoon; two or three 
leaves are disposed like this one, and their fibres are 
spread between. them in all directions, and soon the 
ovoid form of the cocoon appears. This seems to be the 
most difficult feat for the worm to accomplish, as after 
this the work is simply mechanical, the cocoon being 





CATERPILLAR OF THE AMERICAN SILK WORM. 


made of regular layers of silk united by a gummy sub- 

stance. The silk is distributed in zig-zag lines about one- 

eighth of an-inch long. When the cocoon is* made, the 

worm will have moved his head to and fro, in order to- 

—— the silk, about two hundred and fifty-four. 
“After about half a day’s. work, the cocoon is so- far. 

completed that the worm can hardly be distinguished 

s . . , 


‘ 


tube in the middle of it; from this the silk exudes in a 
sort of sticky fluid which hardens as soon as it is exposed 
to the air. Some species make a large quantity, while 
others but very little. 

In the cocoon the pupa gradually assumes the imago 
or moth form, and early in the following summer it 
emerges as a moth. Its mode of escape from the silky 
covering is a most interesting example of the methods 
nature has provided to carry out her ends. Although 
the caterpillars have strong cutting jaws the moths have 
none whatever, their place being filled by tubular tongues, 
through. which water and dew and the honey of flowers 
is sucked up by the insects for food. These tongues are 
often very long, sometimes a number of inches, and 
when not in use they are coiled up spirally under the 
insect’s mouth like a watch spring. Without jaws then 
to gnaw out of the cocoon some other method of escape 
must be provided, and this is done most perfectly and in 
the simplest manner, for when the moth is ready to 
emerge a peculiar secretion, called bombycic acid, exudes 
from its mouth which acts upon the gum and fibres of 
the silk, finally permitting the insect to burst it open 
and come out. The moth is perfect when it emerges from 
the cocoon with the exception of its wings, which are 
hardly more than pads upon its shoulders. The moth 
remains perfectly quiet for a few minutes, when the wings 
begin to grow, and in about twenty minutes they have 
attained their full size. 

For a few minutes the Doctor and I studied the cater- 
pillar which hung motionless from the twig in his hand, 
and then he attached it to a branch of an oak near by. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





Perils of the "Alaskan ‘Coast. 


A press dispatch from Vancouver, dated Jan. 9, gives 
details of the loss of the steamer Bristol, which was 
wrecked near Dixon Entrance on her way to the Tread- 
well River, near Juneau, Alaska. 

I well remember the Bristol as I saw her in August, 
1897, first at the dock in Victoria and later on in Skagway 
Harbor, with a glacier for background; a snub-nosed 
tramp steamer of a type common on the Atlantic coast, 
loaded down with men and horses, who were te participate 
in the first Klondike rush. Some said that she carried 
800 passengers on this trip. She had picked them up by 
cutting rates and by making more liberal arrangements 
for the carriage of horses and supplies than the regular 
lines, and there was a general impression that horses and 
men alike got about what they paid for. 

Be that as it may, she is gone, and with her has dis- 
appeared the last of the steamships (with the possible 
exception of the Rosalie), of which I had an intimate 
knowledge at the time of my visit to Alaska in 1897-08. 
The list, though short, and comprising as it does but a 
fraction of the shipping loss since the discovery of the 


Klondike and Nome, is suggestive. First there was the’ 


Mexico, on which I had reserved passage to the north. 
The company operating her refused to make provision for 
my horses, and I gave up my reservation, taking passage 
on the Islander instead. The Mexico was wrecked on 
this very trip, and though the Islander survived four 
years, she too went under last summer, as all newspaper 
readers know, with considerable loss of life. Lastly there 
was the Clara Nevada, which I missed at the dock in 
‘Skagway by the smallest possible fraction of time, only 
to find upon my arrival in Seattle that she had blown up 
and was lost with every soul on rd. 

One of-the Seattle newspapers published not long ago 
a list of the vessels wrecked on the Alaska route, and 
though I do not recollect the number, the total was some- 
thing appalling. Bey os 

The thing was coinménted upon from the standpoint 
of the marine underwriters upon a basis of dollars and 
cents, but from another point of view ‘it illustrates the 


thorns which ‘strew the path of the gold seeker, a solemn: 
warning of the uncertainty of life in the eB 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp STseam. 


Hunting with Henry Braithwaite. 


Il.—Caribow and Deer. 


WHEN we got back to camp, after Charlie Small killed 
the big moose, Theodore and Jerry, who had been left to 
skin the smaller one, had a story to tell. After Charlie, 
Henry and I had left them at work, they had kept up their 
fire, as it was cold business cutting up the frozen meat. 
They had been at work perhaps an hour and a half, and. 
had plainly heard the fusillade which accompanied the 
decease of the second moose. Then they heard a noise 
close by, and saw a large bull moose moving their way: 
He came up within 50 feet of them, when he stopped and 
stared, not seeming to know what to make of them or 
their fire. Jerry called at him, “co, co, co,” just as if he 
were an ox in a barnyard. The boys said the moose only 
shook his head, and was in no hurry to leave them. 
Finally he trotted off in a leisurely way. The next day, 
when Theodore and Jerry went over the mountain to 
bring in Charlie’s big moose head, they said the moose 
that came to look at them had a head quite as large as 
the one Charlie got. 

There was a big yellow “saple” or marten that stayed 
under the floor of Henry’s home camp. hen any par- 
tridge heads or other refuse pieces of meat were thrown 
out, the saple would come out and eat them, in broad 
daylight. If any one came out of the camp door while he 
was eating, he would stand his ground, and bark defiance 
in the funny little hoarse cough that expresses saple dis- 
approval. 

Henry’s gun rack at the home camp was a curiosity. 
Beside our rifles, it contained a .45 double English rifle, 
a .45-70 Marlin, a Snider and two shotguns. After one 
of Henry’s 30-bore sportsmen this fall had wounded and 
lost five moose, thereby nearly breaking Henry’s heart, 
he took out the old Snider, commonly known as “the 
Binding Pole,” and got his moose the first shot. A 
Snider, be it known, is .577 caliber. The bullet weighs 
480 grains, and the propelling force is 76 grains of black 
powder. There is no question whether this bullet 
mushrooms. It has diameter already before it strikes. 
What is the difference in principle between such a 
weapon and a high-power smokeless? Try this experi- 
ment: Make a small cross-bow, with heavy rubber 
bands for the propelling force. Take a light wooden 
projectile, with a nail in the end. Place a block of wood 
in front of the cross-bow. Draw the rubber. back to its 
utmost tension. Release it, and the nail point will be 
driven a considerable distance into the wooden block, 
which, however, will not be moved. 

Now take a much heavier projectile with a nail point 
in it. Draw the rubber only half as far back, if you 
please; but be sure your projectile is heavy. Release it, 
and what happens? The tension is much less, the 
velocity is lower, the nail point is not driven so far into 
the block, but the block itself is knocked flying. 

Now, compare the case of the Weaver moose, famous 
all over New Brunswick, with the moose killed by the 
Snider. The Weaver moose was in the open. He came 
right out of the water alongside of Mr. Weaver, who had 
every chance in the world, at short range, with a .30-30. 
Thirteen bullets from this rifle struck the moose. Donald 
McCoy told me there was no mistake about the number, 
and when they found the moose long after, that state- 
ment was found to be correct. But Mr. Weaver lost the 
moose. The poor animal died two miles from where he 
was shot, and some lumbermen swamping in a road, after 
the snow came, ran against something sticking above 
the snow. It was the tip of one enormous antler, The 
blades were about 20 inches wide, and the head was one 
of the finest ever seen in the Province. 

In the case of the Snider moose, one shot was fired. It 
smashed both shoulders of the moose, which fell on its 
knees. “That was the first time I ever see a moose say 
his prayers,” said Dunc Moon, who witnessed these 
doings. In the one case thirteen light bullets, fired at 
high tension, had no immediate effect on the great bulk 
and amazing vitality of the bull. In the other case, one 
heavy, large-bore bullet, fired at low tension, knocked 
the animal down and out, and he never got up. The 
blow delivered anywhere at all in the frame of the moose 
would have had the same effect. 

Having in two days exhausted the legal limit of a 
moose apiece, we decided the next day to move camp up 
to Gover Lake, on the edge of the caribou country. 
This Gover Lake camp is one of Henry’s own construc- 
tion, and he regards it as being now the very center of 
his hunting ground. It is ten miles north of Little Sou- 
west Lake, and near the head of the river. From there 


‘it is only a day’s journey to the water shed of the Ser- 


pentine, a tributary of the Tobique. 

Gover Lake is really only an irregular enlargement of 
the Little Souwest Miramichi. It had frozen over just 
before the first snow, and the thin ice was covered a few 
inches deep, In order to get to the high, open barrens 
where the caribou are found in winter, it was necessary 
to cross Gover Lake. We tried it one day, and there was 
such an ominous threat from the buckling ice that we 
gave it up for that time, and Henry and I went up on 
the ridges back of camp to try for a deer, as we needed 
meat here. It was too far to carry the moose meat 
from below in such traveling. 

Again the white glory of the hardwood forest. Again 
the matchless witchery of glistening twig and bending 
branch, loaded to the endurance limit. ou must see 
the evergreens thus covered to understand the utility of 
this tree form, and the fitness of its survival. 

Soon we came upon a big deer track, fresh and sharp. 
Its maker was going very slowly, just wandering around 
and nibbling, here and there rubbing his horns against 
a tree, Every minute we ected to see the tracks 
stretch out into long, straight jumps. But no; in fifteen 
or twenty minutes Henry made a gesture I have learned 
to know so well. He pointed with his ax handle. There, 
not 15 yards ahead, stood the buck, his head cocked on 
one side, looking at us in the most benevolent, amiable 
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way you can imagine. His eyes beamed kindness; he 
was just the most exaggerated picture of beauty you ever 
say. Ifa girl had been there she would have said truly, 
“Isn’t he a dear?” It was with- real pity in my heart at 
the murder of it that I pulled the rifle from its case and 
shoved the cartridge, a brazen monster just about the size 
of a pint cup. But there was nothing else to do. I raised 
the rifle slowly, the bead shone fair against the graceful 
neck, just where the white tapered into the brown. 

was awiully sorry to shoot that deer. It was a low-down 
betrayal of confidence. But I pulled the trigger, the 


heavy ordnance roared, the mountain jarred, and I 
looked. 


Fifty yards away I got a glimpse of a bouncing, flaunt- 
ing thing of rubber and steel zigzagging out of sight. 
My sympathy had been premature. I had made a beauti- 
ful, elegant, clean miss. I call on those hills to witness 
that I have never lost a moose at which I fired, I once 
missed a caribou at 200 yards, and Henry can tell you he 
never saw me miss anything else, not even the passing 
of a jug. How in the world I let that deer go will ever 
- a mystery to me. But to my dying day I shall be glad 
of it, 

The weather was freezing all the time, but not cold for 
us. Our great trouble was that in trousers, drawers, 
undershirt, sweater and three pairs of woolen socks to 
resist the snow, we were nearly always too warm. 

When I was in Boston on my way to New Brunswick 
I went into a clothing store with Charlie Small’s father, 
who wanted to please Charlie. So when he saw a leather- 
lined corduroy vest, that was warranted to keep out the 
cold of Greenland, he bought it. I got one for myself, 
and also got a pair of long-legged corduroy trousers. It 
had long been my ambition to own a corduroy suit. I 
remember when I was a boy up in Michigan, and the 
grown men started out for a fall deer shoot, the swellest 
of them wore corduroy; and I somehow got the idea that 
you couldn’t really enjoy yourself in the woods without 
ribbed clothes. For twenty-five years I had had other 
use for my money, but this fall l danlaed to get $3.50 
together and buy the trousers. I wore them two days 
going in, and the boys said they could hear the legs 
scrape together when I was a quarter of a mile off. 

Charlie Small wore the leather-lined corduroy vest one 
day, and that night he had to hang all his clothes by the 
fire to dry, and the next day too. Charlie said he had 
only one ambition, which was to get the vest on his 
father some day when he had a long walk to take that 
couldn’t be postponed. After that the corduroys stayed 
in camp. 

For a few minutes in the gray morning we would wear 
the woolen mittens, as we started out from camp. Then 
first one would come off, soon the other, and we would 
be wafm till we stopped to boil the kettle, while Henry 
would devastate the ever-present rampike for the noon- 
day fire. I have been a good deal colder since I came 
home to Washington this winter than I was up among 
the New Brunswick green woods. 

The next day after the episode of the vanishing buck 
Henry and Charlie and I went up to the great barren 
which a few fortunates will recognize by the name of the 
Graham Plains. This is the great caribou ground of 
Henry’s country. The caribou are everywhere except 
where the moose have driven them away; but on the 
Graham Plains and vicinity they are nearly always to be 
seen. They go there to dig the moss under the snow. 
We were so sure of getting some meat that Theodore and 
Jerry were taken along to cut up and lug back to camp 
some yet unselected victim. 

Gover Lake growled and protested as we crossed it. 
The warm blanket of the snow had kept it from freezing 
very thick, and in many places our shoe packs brought 
the water up through the snow. Henry went ahead, 
whacking now and then in a perfunctory way with his 
ax. The ice carried him all right. He weighs a scant 
150. When the ice cracked with Henry it was small as- 
surance to Charlie Small bringing up the rear, for 
Charlie weighs 200. But it has’ often been a wonder to 
me how much abuse new ice will really stand before it 
breaks. Sometimes Henry would warn us to be ready 
tc throw ourselves on our faces it necessary; but as usual 
when you go with Henry, nothing happened, and we 
clambered out at the upper end of the lake and picked 
up the trail. 

Now, it is about a mile from the head of the lake to 
the Lower Plain. I suppose we all expected, in a vague 
way, to see some caribou pretty soon, if we were lucky. 
The wind was at our backs, which was bad. But there 
was no other way to get where we wanted to go. We 
toiled up a little hillock, and as our heads rose above 
the top Henry began heartily to swear. The whole 
landscape in sight was simply a cloud of galloping 
caribou and flying snow. 

That was Charlie’s introduction to caribou. He lives 
in Maine, where there are none, and here, the very first 
thing, we had run again more caribou than I ever saw 
before in all my hunting trips together. You couldn’t 
count them, but I’ll bet anybody that there were 100 
caribou within gunshot. They didn’t stay long. Some 
of them had winded us before we saw them, and that 
started them. 

The main herd swept out of sight, among the balsams, 
and then some scattering ones that had missed the first 
roll-call began to pile over the hill. It was Charlie’s am- 
bition to get a good head, but it was late in the season, 
most of the old bulls had already shed their antlers, as 
Henry had predicted, and there were only a few traveling 
treetops in the bunch. But among the very last of the 
outfit a bull with a very good head stopped to look back 
and see what it was all about. He was about 200 yards off 
and“Charlie took a quick shot at him with the .375.. Just 
as he fired, the caribou gave a jump and went over the 
divide. 

Henry thought there might be more caribou ahead. 
and that if we did not follow the main herd they might 
soon quiet down, and we might look them up later. He 
never follows alarmed animals if he can help it. ; 

Charlie and I were amazed to see the countless tracks. 
The caribou had apparently been trying to see how much 
snow they could dig up and beat down. 


We went on fortnlls mils, and Henry began to 


so caribon iting down, Mcuber of them ‘hed bores 
Charlie wanted The camp wanted mest, We 


stood and: looked at. them till; a little cow that we had 
not seen at all rose up, looked at us, and started to get 
out of that. When ishe was about 70 8 of and going 
pretty fast, I sighted for. the end of 
two-bushel rifle, and the four. men who were watching 
say that the caribott seemed to bounce right into'the air 
as the gun went off. Anyway, she didn’t get up any 
more, and the disgraceful miss of yesterday was wiped 
out. The bullet had struck too far back for a small-bore 
man, but it did the business, and there was meat for 
Theodore and Jerry to a. 

After lunch we went back to where Ghattie hat} fired at 
the big bull. There was a sploteh: lood where the 
caribou had stood. e .375, with its 320 grain hollow 
point bullet and 2,100 feet initial velocity, which some 
people tell you will stop a charging elephant, had not 
even knocked the caribou down. Henry and Charlie 
and I followed the trail of blood about a quarter of a 
mile, and then, all traces being obliterated by. the hoof- 
marks of the herd, had to give it up. That was the only 
animal we wounded and lost on the entire trip. 

When we went back to the lake we found that Theo- 
dore and Jerry had made.a long bridge of stall trees, 
placed end to end, to get out on to the itt, because 
there were springs under it at that end of the lake, and 
we had shaken it up ptttty well, coming over the ice in 
the morning. : 


Having now killed-my one moose and one caribou, I 
was out of the running, but I went along with Charlie 
and Henry the next day to give them the benefit of my 
valuable company and advice. We went away tip to the 
Graham Lakes, where the water ffoifi Oe runs into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and ftom the mext one, forty. rods 
away, into the Tobique, St. John and Bay-of Fundy. We 
didn’t see Ahy more caribou conventions, but when we 
came to the first lake, and from the hills looked down 
on the tracks on the ice, it certainly looked as though 
the caribou might be at home, ; 

When you have traveled over tiles of snow, unmarked 
by the feet of any living thing, and then come on to a 
maze of fresh tracks, showing the presence, not only of 
one animal, but of many, it has a very stimulating effect 
on the mind. So, though no caribou were in sight, we 
made the circuit necessary to get a friendly wind, and 
looked over every new vista with the keenest expecta- 
tions. 


We had scarcely come in sight of the second lake (the 
one falling into Tobique water) before we saw a bunch of 
caribou out on the ite, and we crouched down and 
watched them. There was one large bull in the party, but 
he had shed his antlers. So there was no shooting to be 
done. But it was great fun to watch these restless, care- 
free animals as they aimlessly poked around; on the sur- 
face of the snow-covered ice. The country around these 
lakes is very rough and brokeu, full of piled up rocks. 
The outlet of one lake, which for some distance is a 
canoe stream in size, disappears entirely beneath the 
rocky formation for miles, and then comes out again. 

While we were watching the caribou on the ice three 
more came out of a little spruce growth just below us, 
and among them was a young bull with quite a head of 
horns. Charlie concluded that it was good enough for his 
purposes, and so, resting the rifle on his knee, picked 
the spot he wanted and let go. The distance, we after- 
ward found, to be 110 yards, down hill. 

The caribou gave a couple of jumps, stood for a few 
seconds as though looking for a place to lie down, and 
then tore frantically down the gulch, making the snow 
fly at a great rate as he tumbled headlong to his death. 
The shot was classical in its perfect location, 4 inches 
behind the foreleg, midway between back ard belly. 
The high velocity light bullet did not knock the animal 
down as a bullet from the two-bushel gun would have 
done. The hollow point seemed to have spattered into 
the lungs and the solid-jacketed base had gone right 
through, making the exit hole just about as large as the 
entrance, : 


On the way home we made a long detour, and struck 
one of the river branches falling into Gover Lake. This 
we followed down, and came upon the broad trail of a 
great caribou herd, ae the one we had seen the 
day before. Every hour or so we would jump a few 
stragglers. 

It was dark by the time we got to the lake, and an 
impenetrable snow squall struck us while we were cross- 
ing. We could not even see our morning tracks on 
the ice, and Henry kept feeling for them with his feet. It 
was a great comfort to know that the responsibility of 
avoiding the numerous air holes, springs and soft spots 
in the ice rested on some one beside ourselves. That 
was what we had Henry for. For a long time we plod- 
ded through-the darkness and storm, wishing we were 
at home; but presently the dim outline of the wooded 
shore loomed feebly, and'then we were on the trail. 

At this point in the proceedings a curious quality of the 
shoe-pack developed. If you have never worn one you 
have something to live for... The shoe-pack is the easiest 
foot covering to be found, for the woods. But it has no 
heel, and under certain conditions its soleless bottom be- 
cemes very slick and slippery; and then, as Henry says, 
“look out or you will be up-ended.”” When we ‘struck the 
trail the shoe-packs.had accumulated a coating of frozen 
slush and new snow. that made them slip at every step. I 
could neither walk nor stand with any comfort. And 
Henry said he ought not to laugh at anybody for twenty 
years, he laughed so much at me during the interminable 
quarter. of a mile from. the foot of the lake to the camp. 
I could sympathize with Henry a.day or two thereafter. 
though, when, as he was going dowm a ridge ahead of 
me,-his. feet. shot out,.and. he landed, on his ribs with a 


' sound exactly: like that.produced when you strike a big 


roll of carpet with a club. . But all these things, as Henry 
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Massachusetts Game iitib adel 


Fiom the annual report of the Massachusetts Commissioners of 
Inland Fisheries and Game. 


There is undoubtedly a very utilitarian side to the pro- 
tection of game in this foumesyesh.. With the pags- 
age of years the ew Eng nd States have becortie if- 
éfeasingly the favorite resorts in, siimimer and autitin 
of those of ample means, who find an abundance of 
saitie one = greatest attraetions whieh nature offers. 

t iS Well-khowh to be an indiceitient to Soitie, tote 
powerful than any other; hence millions of dollars are 
angually spent by sportsmen in a neighboring State in 
the enjoyment of hunting, and no insignificant portion 
of thosé millions .is contributed by citizens of this State. 
If, then, it is possible by judicious protection to im- 

rove out gamé conditions, so that sportsmen from less 
avored States and from this Commonwealth shall be at- 
tracted theteby, it is evident that positive benefit, will 
result, inasimtich as consiletable stims, of jriotiey will ' 
fetained within out oWr Botdet$ w ich othérwise might 
fo elseWhete. It certainly seems wise to utilize as fully 
as poem the large areas of wild land and covers that 
still remain in the State, and to that extent hold out 
an inducement for those with means to build summer 
homes in many localities which may be largely benefited 
thereby. ; ; 

But there is another side to this ay pet While the 
well-to-do tiay expefiente no Special deprivation from a 
scarcity of game in this State, because they have both 
time and money to.seek desirable conditions in other 
localities, it must be conceded that a reasonable conserva- 
tion of game“by-adequate protection, stocking the covers; 
etc., is a matter of much, moment to tholisafids who tay 
derive both pleastire and physital Betiefit from hunting, 
birt fay fot be able to expend the time and money re- 
quired for a trip to some other State or to Canada. 
It‘ is therefore highly desirable that every reasonable 
effort should be made to preserve and increase the game 
in Massachusetts, and the benefit to be derived therefrom 
seems to warrant any reasonable outlay which may be 
made for such a purpose, | / 

Referring to these questions, the Boston Globe of Jan. 
24, 1901, makes the following statetnents: 

Gehefovs encouragement from the Legislature in the way of a 
sufficient appropriation to conduct experiments and to keep in 
active service a corps of game wardens is all that is necessary to 
retain within the State boundaries a supply of game in abundance 
sufficient to warrant good shooting. There is no good reason why 
shotgun men should be forced by scarcity of game to go to other 
States for their field sports. What the privilege of hunting means 
to men whose business confines them to workshops, Mafitifactoriés 
and counting rooms cannot be expresese in words or figures. The 
desire to hunt is almost universal, and proves flo other form of 
recreation is so healthful or so kelpful to jaded nerves. Some 
have the time and means to visit other sections to enjoy the 
privilege of hunting, but a large number cannot afford this, even 
though they may most need the relaxation from their ordinary 
duties which it brings. It is to the advantage of the gereral 


public, and consequently beneficial to the State, that every feasot- 
able measure should be taken to proffiote an ificféase of game. 


But, even if the claim made by some, that hunting is 
a “fad,” be granted, and its great advantage as a recu- 
perative recreation be ignored, there is still an imperative 
necessity that wise protective laws should be enacted, 
and that they should be enforced with vigor and deter- 
mination. This may be more fully appreciated when it 
is known that science has declared that “this world of 
ours would not be inhabitable by men in fifty years after 
its bird life had been taken from it.” It is only neces- 
sary to refer to statements made by E. H. Forbush, 
ornithologist of the State Board of Agriculture, to be 
able to comprehend this, and to realize the importance 
of the work that is continuously carried on by birds 
during certain months of the year. Few appreciate how 
much humanity is indebted to birds, but there can no 
longer be excuse for neglecting them. 


Effect of Recent Laws, 


Effect of Recent Laws.—The laws relating to shore, 
marsh and beach birds (Acts of 1901, chapter 178), to 
squirrels, hares or rabbits (Acts of 1901, chapter 102), 
to snaring partridges, hares and rabbits (Acts of 1901; 
chapter 141), and to Coote in Boston harbor (Acts of 
1901, chapter 174), have all been so recently enacted 
that it is too soon to speak with precision and in detail 
of their effect. It can, however, be sa‘d in general terms 
that their effect has been very beneficial. The full pro- 
tection to the panecener pigeon, the small gulls and the 
terns‘is most desirable, and may be expected to lead 
to gratifying results. The change in the opening of the 
hunting season for squirrels, hares and rabbits, so that 
it corresponds with the beginning of the open season 
for other game, is most commendable; while the same 
can be said of the change in the snaring law, whereby 
snaring on one’s own fand is legal only during the 
months of October and November. 

But it is possible to judge with some accuracy of the 
effect of the game law which prohib ts the sale of part- 
ridge and woodcock (Acts of 1900, chapter 379), for its 
beneficial results are age observable to a very pro- 
nounced degree in nearly all sections of the State, not- 
withstanding it has been in force so short a time. There 
can be no doubt that the increase in ruffed grouse, con- 
cerning which there is a large mass of evidence at hand, 
is directly attributable to this measure and the active en- 
forcement of the game laws. The outlook for the wood- 
cock also seems somewhat improved. even to the extent 
that it is reported breeding in this State, although it is 
well known that its appearance is generally as a migrant. 

While the act referred to does not prevent the sale 
of quail from cold storage between the first of December 
and the first of May, if legally taken in this Common- 
wealth, the nearly practical elimination of the pot hunter, 
by the restrictions on the sale of partridge and wood- 
cock, has unquestionably proved a protection to quail, 
and to that extent has. led to their increase. It is the 
universal testimony that quail) have not been so abun- 
dant in many years as during that covered by this report. 


én Sea aod Shore Birds. 
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the middle of October at least there was a flight of birds 
every day, and consequent. steady’ shooting; whereas -in 
other autumns it is conceded that “there have been days 
of exceptional shooting which would more than equal 
any day this season; but on that one particular day the 
big bags had to be made, or not at all.” As many as 
twelve to fifteen coots have been commonly killed in a 
morning by the local sportsmen at North Chatham, and 
one hunter “bagged eight coot and six shelldrake.” 
Fine bags of yellowlegs, peeps, grass birds, etc., were also 
obtained. Conditions more or les similar to those above 
described prevailed along the south shore and elsewhere 
where sea and shore birds are generally sought. 


Pheasants. 


Pheasants.—Evidence of a gratifying increase of pheas- 
ants within the Commonwealth, and of their breeding 
successfully in a wild state, have been numerous and 
convincing. It is practicable to mention only a few of 
these, but the statements that follow demonstrate the 
capacity of the Mongolian pheasant not only to live in 
our climate, but to multiply rapidly. The success of the 
hen, pheasants in rearing large broods shows conclusively 
that in an effort of this kind the natural instincts of the 
mother bird excel the best achievements of man. 

Mr. W. G. Pray, of Topsfield, wrote as follows regard- 
ing, pheasants on September 25: ‘Pheasants have bred 
well this season, and within a radius of twelve miles 
there are fifteen broods and from twelve to fifteen in a 
brood. * * * There are a number of broods in Tops- 
field, and the teamsters tell me that they start them in the 
road almost every day.” 

A gentleman who has watched with interest the work 
at Winchester, informed Commissioner Brackett that he 
had found a pheasant’s nest early in the season, in a 
secluded place near enough for him to keep it under ob- 
servation. Twenty-one eggs were laid in it, and these 
produced nineteen chicks, all of which were raised as 
long at least as ‘the mother bird could keep them together. 
In another instance the commission was creditably in- 
formed of a young brood at or near Arlington that num- 
bered fifteen. 

The pheasant has done well on Nantucket. The En- 
quirer and Mirror of that town, in its isue of September 
21, said: “The Mongolian pheasants, which were liber- 
ated in the vicinity of Pognoy several months ago, are 
multiplying rapidly, several large broods of young birds 
having been discovered this week.” 

At the other extremity of the State the outlook also 
seems encouraging. 

Deputy Nichols, writing on September 29, states that 
he had been informed by a well-known sportsman at 
Turner’s Falls that a man had seen two pheasants near 
that village a few days previous; also, that Deputy Brock- 
way, of South Hadley, had stated that a farmer living 
near where the pheasants were liberated last spring, in 
the last-mentioned town, saw an old bird and ten young 
— a few days serriems, to the date of Mr. Nichols’s 
etter. 

Hon. I. M. Small, of North Truro, in a letter dated 
Oct. 26, 1901, makes the following statement: “A beauti- 
ful cock pheasant was seen in the field between our house 
and the lighthouse last Tuesday, quite likely one of those 
which you put out here last spring.” 


Deer. 


Deef@—There are many evidences that deer are in- 
creasing in this State to a satisfactory degree, and that 
they are widely distributed. Occasionally one is killed 
by accident or design, but the persistency with which 
the deptities have investigated all complaints of deer be- 
ing illegaliy killed, or killed in any manner, undoubtedly 
has had a tendency to prevent many, who otherwise 
might have hunted deer, from engaging in so hazardous 
an enterprise. ‘ , 

Complaints of the abundance of deer have been received 
from farmers, who claim that their growing crops have 
been injured by the animals. Other evidences of the in- 
crease of deer are too numerous to be quoted here, and 
they are sufficient to indicate that the protection given 
by the State has resulted satisfactorily; it has demon- 
strated the feasibility of keeping this beautiful wild ani- 
mal within our State borders, and if the chasing of it by 
dogs can be prevented, there is no doubt that we can 
ultimately have deer to hunt in Massachusetts for a few 
days at least ‘in each year. 

It will this be seen that the game conditions in the 
State indicate much advancement, and, with some hoped- 
for improvement in the protective laws and adequate 
means for their enforcement, there is reason for antici- 
pating much in the future which until now seemed almost 


hopeless. 
Breeding Game Birds and Animals. 


Winchester.—The breeding of game birds and animals 
at the State experiment station at Winchester has been 
cafried’on as usual, but, for reasons specified in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, the success with birds came short of 
ex tion. 

easants.—The past season has been very unfavorable 
for she artificial rearing of all kinds of birds. Owing to 
the warm weather of the previous fall, they molted late, 
and consequently had not recovered their usual vitality 
when winter overtook them. The spring was cold and 
wet, extending into June. Many of the eggs were not 
fertile, and many more lacked the vitality necessary for 
a continued life. The consequence was that the antici- 
pations for a large increase in the number of pheasants 
at the station wére not realized. s 

The Mongolian pleasant is ‘a wild, restless bird, re- 
ng a great of exercise and the widest range 
. By frequent’ experiments it has been found 
st to Bive the chicks, the first five or six days, 
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this year. This: isa granulated. food, in appearance 
closely resembling that which is sold under the name of 
“grapé-nuts.” For feéding young birds, a lightly cooked 
custard without sugar was thickened with the granulated 
food until ‘sufficiently dry to crumble. Beginning when 
they were five or six days old} about.one hundred pheas- 
ant chicks were fed once a day on this food and twice on 
maggots. As pheasants are not naturally grain: feeders, 
and as young chicks are reluctant to feed on anything 
that is not alive, it was necessary to :teach them to eat 
the food by mixing maggots with it. They soon acquired 
a taste for it, and the effect was apparent, as they made 
rapid growth, began molting early, and when trapped in 
the fall were larger than any of the same age heretofore 
raised at the station. 

As these birds had their liberty in the large enclosure, 
and were not always under ‘close observation, it was 
thought advisable to try the new food with birds in con- 
finement. Accordingly, ‘thirty chicks were placed in the 
brooder house with small yards, and fed in the same 
way; but unfortunately, when ‘three or four weeks old,-a 
herd of migratory rats dug into the brooder house, and 
in one night killed twenty-six. The remaining four were 
more or less demoralized, yet one of them, a male, has 
made a phenomenal growth.« © 

Until they are fully feathered out, young pheasants 
should not be fed on farinaceous food unless it is thor- 
oughly cooked. In a state of nature the mother bird, 
although she may be a seed or grain feeder, never makes: 
the mistake of feeding her young on such food. 

Ruffed Grouse.—Unfortunatel¥, we were unable to ob- 
tain eggs to continue experiments with grouse at Win- 
chester this year. Superintendent Merrill made an effort 
to raise some partridge in-confinement at Sutton. <As in 
the experiment tried by Mr. Brackett the previous year, 
no difficulty was met with in hatching the chicks and rais- 
ing them to about the same stage as those attained to at 
Winchester last season; but then they all died in a short 
time. aiid 

The Belgian Hare.™ 


The Belgian Hare.—The remarkable rabbit craze that 
recently. swept over the country has apparently. subsided. 
Elaborate advertising caused a temporary boom that has 
not been sustained. Many books were published giving 
directions how to breed and care for these animals. ‘The 
breeder was cautioned to avoid all currents of air, as it 
was sure to produce snuffles. Nor must the animals be 
given green food, as it would cause slobbers. Then fol- 
lowed thirty or forty different prescriptions for sick rab- 
bits, conveying the idea that these animals are very de- 
pendent upon continuous medical treatment. Rabbits 
reared under conditions thus suggested are wholly unfit 
for food, and should not be used for that purpose. 

It is to be regretted that the Belgian rabbit was not 
put on the market at its true value.. The reaction which 
is likely to follow the attempts to breed it for ‘speculative 
purposes. and under unnatufal conditions, may for a time 
retard the proper development of an enterprise that must 
be considered an important factor in the production of a 
very desirable article of food: : 


Distribution of Game and Animals.” 


Distribution of Game Birds and Animals.—During the 
year 368 pheasants have been liberated,.in the covers of 
the State, in response to the requests of 55. applicants. 
This distribution far exceeds in numbers anything here- 
tofore accomplished by the commission in this direction, 
and is due primarily to the expansion of the work;. es- 
pecially at Sutton; but also to the fact. that it has been 
considered desirable to liberate all the. birds available for 
distribution, and not to winter any except those reserved 
for breeding purposes. 

The output of hares has been 224; in addition to those, 
a considerable number of young have been retained for 
wintering, as has been. mentioned elsewhere. The list 
of persons whose applications were complied with and 
the points of distribution are shown in the appendix. 


Proposed Introduction of New Game Birds. 


Proposed Introduction of New Game Birds.—Through 
the kindness of Rev. Cephas F. Clapp, an effort. has been 
made to introduce from Oregon, for the purpose of arti- 
fic'al propagation, the so-called “mountain quail,” or 
plumed partridge (Orcortyx pictus plumiferus Gould). 
This is a hardy mountain species, that is found’in the 
comparatively dry elevated regions in the interior of the 
Pacific coast States and as far east as Nevada. Captain 
Bendire found it on. Mount Kearsarge, Inyo»County; Cal., 
where in summer it reached an altitude of ten thousand 
feet. 
The reputed hardiness of this species, and the fact that 
it “buds” in winter, like our native ruffed grouse, 
prompts the belief that it will thrive in this State. It is 
claimed that it can be reared in captivity with less trouble 
than the Mongolian pheasant. If, therefore, it is practic- 
able to secure even a few birds to breed -from at the 
beginning, it seems feasible to soon be in a position to 
annually turn out a large number, in view of the fact that 
two litters of eggs may be expected under favorable con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Clapp unfortunately found a serious obstacle in 
the law of Oregon which prohibits the transportation of 
any wild birds of this species out of the State. With the 
utmast desire to serve us in this matter, he found that he 
was effectually prevented from doing anything, because 
the statute, which was enacted to prevent pot hunters 
from accomplishing the practical extermination of the 
“mountain quail,” proved an effective barrier to its ex- 
portation to another State for scientific purposes. Under 
the circumstances, and in view of the purpose for which 
the birds were desired, if was considered advisable to 
invoke the good offices of the Governor of Oregon: -Ac- 
cordingly, a letter was addressed to His Excell Gov. 
Toke , by the Chairman of the Board, on Nov, 8, 
1901, setting forth the object of this commission in at- 
tempting to secure living’ specimens of the “ mountain 
quail,” and expressing the hope that their procurement 
for transportation out ‘of for the purpose indicat- 
ed might not be found contrary tothe spirit of the law of 
that State’ regarding transportation of game acrosé its 
boundaries.* Se: 
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Correspondence has also been tentatively inaugurated 
bearing on the possibility of the introduction of the caper- 
cailzie (Tetras urogallus) and the black game (T. tetrix). 
Both of these are inhabitants of northern Europe, and are 
among the finest game birds known. The capercailzie 
belongs to the grouse family, of which our ruffed grouse 
and prarie chicken are well known examples in this 
country. It is the largest grouse known, and considered 
the noblest game of the grouse family. A weight of 
ten or twelve pounds is often attained by the full-grown 
cock. The black game weighs about three pounds, is 
hardy, and recognized as a fine game species. Like its 
larger congener, the capercailzie, it is a grouse, and es- 
sentially a bird of the woods. These are considered the 
two most important species of wild birds of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, considered either from the standpoint 
of food or sport. ir 

Attempts to introduce the black ganie in Maine and 
Vermont are reported to have been made by private par- 
ties; but little is known regarding them, beyond the fact 
that a very few birds were liberated in the woods, doubt- 
less in a weakened condition, in consequence of the trans- 
atlantic voyage, and it is not improbable that they died 
before the period of reproduction arrived—at least we 
are unable to learn that any birds of this species have ever 
been seen. If, however, it is practicable to breed either 
of these species in captivity—and there appears no reason 
to doubt it—entirely different results might be secured 
by the acquirement of enough of them to inaugurate their 
propagation.under State auspices. All attempts to breed 
from eggs. of these species, shipped from a distance, have 
resulted in failure. Only adult birds can be relied on, 
and experiments already made prove the feasibility of 
their safe transportation. Mr, Thomas estimates the cost 
of strong, healthy birds of these species at twelve dollars 
each for capercailzie and seven dollars each for black 

ame. 

. The familiar quail, or “ Bob White,” cannot be con- 
sidered a new species in any sense of the word, since it 
is one of the best known and most highly valued of our 
game birds. But the inauguration of the work of breed- 
ing and rearing it in captivity, which is now seriously 
contemplated, - will, if undertaxen, be an innovation in 
the effort the commission is making to keep our covers 
properly stocked with game birds. Until now there has 
seemed to be no necessity for the State to breed quail, 
since there has been no difficulty, as a rule, in purchasing 
them for stocking purposes. Much has been done in this 
direction by clubs and public-spirited individuals, and no 
doubt this commendable effort will be continued if it is 
feasible to get the birds. But the necessity for increasing 
the stringency of protective laws in the various States 
points to the probability that it may not ‘be long before 
it may be impracticable to obtain in the open markets 
large numbers of quail for stocking our covers. Whether 
or not we undertake the breeding of quail immediately, 
it will be wise to be in a position to engage in this work, 
if necessary, before it becomes difficult or impossible to 
secure breeding birds. No difficulty whatever is anti- 
cipated in breeding and rearing quail, as they can be rais- 
ed as easy as chickens. 


Wildfowl Refuges. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would call your attention and that of the many 
readers of your excellent journal, to the wholesale 
slaughter of game by persons who are pleased to call 
themselves sportsmen; not that this is anything new. but 
to arouse all true sportsmen to what confronts them. 
The first instance is one published in the North Ameri- 
can, of Philadelphia, Pa., giving an account of a hunt- 
ing trip of Mr. J. Fred. Betz, Jr., and others. The paper 
also contained a picture showing some of the individuals 
and the rigging of the vessel “festooned” by the trophies 
of the trip, a collection of ducks, geese, and brant to the 
number of 840, in addition to five great swan swaying 
from the peak of the main-mast; and it is said the ‘“Sibylla 
left Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 22, having on board a party 
consisting of J. Fred Betz, Jr., and the following guests: 
F. L. Glosser, Albert Baltz, Louis Beitler, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; C. A. Dur- 
ban, owner of the Girard Avenue Theatre; Lory E. 
Brown, of Richmond, Va.; Jesse Rawcliffe, and John H. 
Leary, of Chester, Pa. In addition to the birds brought 
back, the party killed seven deer, which were given to 
friends in Norfolk. Va. The deer were from Hatteras 
Island, off Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, where about one- 
half the feathered game was bagged. The remainder was 
secured on Ocracoke Island, also off the coast of North 
Carolina.” 

“It was the greatest hunting trip I ever took,” said 
F. L. Glosser. “The abundance of the game was aston- 
ishing. However, the bag was not so great as it would 
have been but for the fact that for five days we were un- 
able to do any hunting.” 

All persons interested in the propagation and preserva- 
tion of game, and all right-thinking sportsmen, cannot 
applaud such seeming wanton slaughter. 

Here is another similar instance to the above item and 
was dated New Orleans, Dec. 24, and says: “Martin 
Hughitt, Jr., freight traffic manager of the Chicago and 
Northwestern, left in his private car for his headquarters 
this morning, after a week’s hunt on Little Lake which 
broke’all records. Mr. Hughitt was accompanied by R. 
M. Cox, of Chicago. 

“The two Chicago men made the hunt as the guests 
of J. M. Cummings, treasurer of the Louisiana Cypress 
Company, who had invited them to try Louisiana waters 
as a hunter’s paradise. For the trip the steamboat Hale 
was chartered and elaborately provisioned. A large force 
of hunters was engaged to keep the ducks flying. The 
party was gone just a week, and in that time about 1,600 
ducks and geese fell to their guns.” 

of the men, it seems, hold important business 
positions, but what all real sportsmen will regret, I think, 
is that they have so little consciousness of wrong doing, 
not only toward the game, but the public at large. And 
if these sl: are to be continued to the extent that 
e nm time to time in the public press, it cer- 
tainly cannot be very many years before the wild duck 
will be as rare as the wild 
all in the preservation 
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through their respective representatives that.some action 


be taken during the present session, establishing..certain 
winter preserves where the wildfowl can have two undis- 
turbed winter homes free from the hunter, one on the 
Atlantic and one on the Gulf Coast. If Congress would 
pass an act prohibiting the taking or killing in any tan- 
ner of wildfow! within certain territory on each of the 
above mentioned coasts during the winter, say from 
November until May, it would seem that extermination 
might be prevented, and if this is not done, it can be 
but a few years before our wildfowl, like the wild pigeon, 
will be but a matter of history. 

I do not hunt wildfowl, preferring the upland sport, 
yet I feel sad to know how rapidly our wild ducks are 
disappearing. 

And now, your paper, I hope, with the other sports- 
man papers, will take this matter up, and not allow it to 
rest until we have protection for the wildfowl in their 
southern winter home. 

I feel confident that President Roosevelt would be 
pleased to put his signature to such an act of Congress. 
Let every sportsman and every one who loves the wild- 
fowl, so that he and future generations may continue in 
the taking of them, see that his representative in Congress 
knows his wishes and that he urges him to act accord- 
ingly. WILDFOWL. 

Rocnuester, N. Y., Jan. 31. 


Massachusetts Deer. 
Robert O. Morris in Springfield Republican, 


Tue Virginia deer, Cervus virginianus, after an ab- 
sence of nearly 80 years, has returned to its former home 
in Western Massachusetts, and residents of every hill 
town report their presence in constantly increasing num- 
bers, and occasionally one is observed in the river towns. 
The reappearance of the deer here is probably due mostly 
to the protection awarded them in Vermont for the past 
10 years, which has been the means of producing a large 
increase in numbers in that state, and many have wander- 
ed south into Western Massachusetts. The Revolutionary 
War was one of the causes of the extermination of deer 
in this vicinity. At that time there grew up a great de- 
mand for the skin of this animal, to be used for making 
buckskin breeches for soldiers, and at the same time on 
account of the war, firearms became much more com- 
monly used, and the men of that day became, with their 
greater practice, better marksmen. 

I regret to see a disposition on the part of some of the 
farmers to prejudice people against this interesting and 
valuable animal, and some of the most ridiculous charges 
against it are made and published. One man claims that 
his Seckel pears have been eaten by deer. He is un- 
doubtedly mistaken; the real culprit is probably the red 
squirrel. These little rodents will pass by all other fruit 
trees until they reach one of this kind. They seem to 
have a voracious appetite for the seed of this fruit, and 
for the purpose of gratifying this taste will make a tree 
= this kind their feeding place as long as one pear is 
elt. 

Another man said that deer had eaten up a field of cab- 
bages. This is very unlikely. It would be contrary to 
their usual habits for deer to eat this vegetable. Neither 
pears nor cabbages are the favorite food of deer. They 
feed largely on bark and buds of trees and are particularly 
fond of the aquatic plants that grow along the margins 
of ponds. I suppose they may occasionally do a little 
harm in some way, like every mammal and bird, but 
I cannot but believe that if it were possible to keep an 
actual account of their good and bad attributes, the 
balance would be largely in their favor. : 

We have had very little experience with them here in 
our generation, but our ancestors in Western Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere in the state had them as neighbors 
for nearly 200 years, and by the tenor of the laws they 
passed regarding them, we must believe that they con- 
sidered them as animals worthy of the best protection. 
As early as 1693, the Puritans finding, as they expressed 
it, “ the killing of deer at unseasonable times of the year 
very much to the prejudice of the province. great num- 
bers having been hunted and destroyed in deep snows,” 
they enacted the first game laws of Massachusetts, mak- 
ing it unlawful to kill deer between the 1st of anuary 
and the ist of July, under a penalty of 40 shillings for 
the first offense, £3 for the second, and £5 for the third, 
and if the offending person was unable to pay this, he 
was to be set to work until the fine was paid. Two years 
later the open season was shortened. In 1718 a law was 
enacted by the General Court, providing for a close season 
for three years, prefixing to the text of the law this re- 
solve : Whereas, the depth of snows in some late 
winters hath been so great as hath occasioned the des- 
truction of a great part of the deer in this province, to 
the intent that the said creature (which is both Harmless 
and profitable) may be preserved and increased.” In 
1740 the penalty for killing a deer out of season was fixed 
at £10, a very‘large sum for those days, and each town 
in Massachusetts was required to appoint two discreet 
men to enforce the laws, and in 1763 their power was 
increased and the name of deer reeves was given to them 
The records of many of the towns of Western Massa- 
chusetts record the fact of the election of these officers. 
In 1818 the Massachusetts Legislature passed a law mak- 
ing it unlawful to kill deer in Hampden, Hampshire and 
Franklin counties for the term of five years. 

These are a portion of the laws Passed 
decessors here, mostly farmers, who 
perience with deer, and making such laws is very good 


evidence of the high value they put u i 
At the present time many species of bdo ne ndeult 
condemned by some people in the same careless manner 
as deer. A farmer told me that he was having the night 
hawks around his place shot, because they had killed so 
many of his little chickens. . Now, the night hawk is en- 
tirely an imsectivorous bird, preying on such i as 
= aa = pe ney evening. + Probably it was the 
‘ -Shinned hawk that wa ief ; 
fon tyne tele . the thief; they are very 
was once on the mountains. west of Westfe when 
a broad-winged hawk flew by,.and.a cae oa stand- 
mg near shook his fist at him. with this exclamation : 
T would like to get your scalp. for killing my hens.” 
Now, if this hawk had ever killed bird or fow! it was an 


our pre- 
had a li plony on: 


exception ; his favorite diet is not of that order; 
mice, snakes and insects furnish his daily bill of 


| 
ag 


and he renders valuable service in d some of the ’ 
large moths that are great enemies of shade trees. 
The s hawk be the bird most likely to have 


destr these “hens. 
I heard a sportsman say to his victim, as he ended the 
life of a red-shouldered hawk that he had wounded and 
“This will stop your killing quail around 
here.” The poor hawk probably never tasted quail 
in his life, unless he had run across a dead or crippled 
one. They are not quick enough to catch a healthy quail 
if they wished, and in an indirect way are protectors 
rather than destroyers of this game bird, as the red- 
shouldered hawk often kills black snakes, which are great 
destroyers of the of quail, as well as of other birds, 
and many a nest is broken up Goshawks, 
Cooper’s and sharp-shinned hawks, are the only kinds in 
= vicinity that destroy quail in any appreciable num- 


r. 

All these things teach us that we should not too speed- 
ily condemn either beast or bird; we have none too ony 
There is no living thing that will not occasionally do 
some harmful act, even the most useful bird may destroy 
a beneficial insect, but if all have a fair trial and the faults 
and virtues of each bird or beast are well understood, 
public opinion would condemn very few. 

One of the principal attractions of the country, to many, 
is the wild life there found, and without that, to some 
it would be dreary enough. The sight of a deer bound- 
ing over a distant field, a hawk sailing gracefully in the 
air, a gull wheeling over an expanse of water,—all such 
things add beauty and interest to the landscape. 


The Maine License Proposition 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Interest continues in the suggestion 
made by Commissioner Carleton to require non-resident 
sportsmen to pay a license to hunt in Maine. Former vis- 
itors to that State are discussing the proposition. The 
Maine papers are full of articles, all generally leaning 
against a license, except such as would create an exclu- 
sive hunting aristocracy, and except the residents of that 
State who are willing that non-residents should pay the 
cost of fish and game protection. e writers suggest 
many features; some of them novel, to say the least. 
One is to make hunters pay for every head of game 
they kill; say, $2 for deer a $10 for moose. This plan 
would not be obnoxious like a license system; the free 
American idea would not object. The successful hunter 
would cheerfully pay a small fee toward the care of the 
game in a State where he has been successful, while the 
unsuccessful hunter would go home without the feeling 
of disgust that having paid for a license and got nothing 
naturally inspires. Another suggestion is to tax every 
rifle taken into the State, as well as require residents to 
pay a moderate gun tax; no rifles to be allowed in hun- 
ters’ hands in close season. 

Mr. H. M. Widney, of St. Jo, the general manager of 
the celebrated Indiana party, has been drawn out in a 
letter to the Maine Woods. He declares that he managed 
a party of law-abiding citizens of his State who greatly 
enjoy sport in the Maine woods; but he does not like 
being misrepresented as his party has been misrepresented 
by Senator Macfarlane. He says that he does not wish 
to take up the license question, pro or con, but that a 
reasonable, true sportsman would not object to a reason- 
able license just! me “But if exorbitant laws 
are passed, you will be likely to meet opposition you have 
not thought of, namely, a contest in the United States 
coufts. It has been the opinion for some time that laws 
granting one citizen of this grand, free country of ours 
privileges that you tax others fer, is, in substance, class 
legislation; or, in other words, tariff for revenue between 
States, and, if contested and carried to the United States 
Supreme Court, could not stand the test.” As to the 
statements of Senator Macfarlane concerning the num- 
ber of deer killed by his party, Mr. Widney says that 
they are entirely wrong. He says: “Not caring to travel 
1,100 miles fer a day’s sport, we aimed to be choice as 
to what we killed, and only as a last resort did we draw 
a_bead on anything smaller than a well-formed buck.” 
He says of their guide, Mr. F. L. Shaw: “He was always 
on the alert to have all of the boys enjoy the time, but at 
the same time cautioning all to keep within the limit of 
the law. We certainly honor the gentleman for his good 
and true citizenship.” SPECIAL. 


The New York Game Law. 


WE commented last week on the decision of Justice 
O’Gorman in the cold storage case, and pointed out that 
the text of Sec. 33 of the game law actually protected 
all wild birds except named species, and the birds for 
which there is an open season. Under the law as it 
stands, birds having an open season may be taken only 
under authority of a naturalist’s permit. The section un- 
der review reads: 

Sec. 33 [as amended 1901].—Wild birds (other than the English 
sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbird, common b - 
bird, beg and birds for which there is no = season), shall 
not be ta or at any time, dead or alive, except under 
the authority of a certificate issued under this act. No part of the 

1 skin or body of any bird protected by this section shall 

sold or had in possession for sale. 

We have received from a correspondent, who, being a 
member of the bar, is familiar with the construction of 
statutes, the subjoined comment upon the subject. It 


sions that were expressed in our last issue, except that 
he appears to have read Sec: 30 hastily, for there is in 
it no provision respecting possession. r correspondent 
writes: 

The question is purely one on the construction of the 
English lan I am of the opinion that while the 
two words “am” and “no” are grammatically antithetical, 
that, in the construction of these two sections, the sub- 

i of section mentioned, 


ki her and birds for which there is an open season, 
shall not be taken or possessed at any time, dead or 
alive, except under the authority of a certificate issued 
under this act. No part * * * etc.” - , 
This is plain. “Other than” means in this section a 
division of ene class from another, and wild birds are put 
in a class opposed to that containing the English sparrow, 


- crow, etc., arid birds for which there is an open seaso 


n. 
Split the sentence up and it reads: Wild birds shall not 
be taken or ponanens at -any time dead or alive, etc., 
but this shall not apply (this being the equivalent of 
“other than”) to the English sparrow, crow, hawk, etc., 
and birds for which there is an open season. Section 30 
opens the season on plover, etc., therefore that they class 
with the sparrow and others, so far as this section. is 
under discusion, is a fair grammatical construction of 
Section 33. s 

In the laws of 1901, Section 30 remains practically in- 
tact. Section 33, however, undergoes the metamorphosis 
alluded to b Fastice O’Gorman by substituting “no” for 
“an,” as indicated above. Let us now reduce this sen- 
tence to its lowest terms by the same process of elision. 

Wild birds (elide that portion of the section from 
“other than” to “season”) shall not be taken or pos- 
sessed at any time dead or alive, etc. This certainly pro- 
tects wild birds. Then substituting “but this shall not 
apply” for its equivalent “other than,” we have remaining 
in the section-sentence this: But this shall not apply to 
the English sparrow, crow, etc., and birds for which 
there is no open season. But there is an open season for 
plover, etc., and therefore they are excluded from the class 
denominated wild birds and included in the class with 


the English sparrow, etc. 


This leaves them, under that section, without protec- 
tion, but fortunately Section 30 is still law, and by the 
provisions of that section they cannot legally be killed 
or possessed from May 1 to August 31. 


Amicus CUuRIAE. 
Port Ricumonp, N. Y., Jan. 27. 


The Chesapeake Bay Dog. 


Editor Forest and Stream: eae 

By a. mischance, which I greatly deplore, certain in- 
teresting examples of intelligence in this breed of 
dog were omitted from the chapter on this breed in my 
recently published book, “American Duck Shooting.” The 
first of these deals with a dog owned by Mr. J. G. Mor- 
ris, of Easton, Md. 

Mr. Morris was shooting from a floating blind not far 
from the shore, and his dog on the shore was gathering 
the birds as they fell, taking them to the land and putting 
them in a pile there. Mr. Morris’ blind was just off a 
fence, which ran down into the water between two fields. 
The dog had made his pile of ducks close to this fence, 
and near the water’s edge, In the same field with- the 
dog and the ducks were confined some young cattle, and 
the path which they used to & to water passed close to 
the fence against which the dog had collected the ducks, 
by which he lay. 

As the day went on, the young cattle, following this 
path, attempted to go down to water, but when they 
approached the dog he got up and drove them away. This 
was repeated several times, for the cattle persisted in 
coming down to the water by their usual path, and the 
dog would by no means permit them to approach his pile 
of ducks. At last the situation became so annoying to 
the dog that he rose to his feet, took a duck in his 
mouth, jumped over the fence into the adjoining field, and 
leaving the duck there, jumped back and got another 
one, and continued this until he had transferred all the 
ducks to the other side of the fence, when he again lay 
down by them. The next time the cattle attempted to 
come down the path to water, the dog paid no attention 
to them, but permitted them to go down and drink. 

To my mind, this was a clear case of the reasoning out 
by the dog of a special remedy for a set of conditions 
that were entirely new to him, and so is very well worth 
putting on record. 

second incident took place on a marsh in Currituck 
Sound, where my friend Mr. C. R. Purdy was shooting. 
Harrison, the watchman for the marsh, had a dog named 
Grover, that he had reared from a puppy, and kept with 
him on the island. He was a useful animal to Harrison, 
and brought him an income of perhaps $75 to $100 a sea- 
son from the sale of the cripples which he recovered. 
Harrison was accustomed to shove around the marsh 
morning and evening, letting the dog run along the shore 
while he pushed his light skiff close to the shore. When- 
ever the dog crossed the trail of a cripple that had gone 
into the marsh, he would follow it, bring the bird out and 
deliver it to Harrison. In this way m4 week a consider- 
able number of birds were recovered, which otherwise 
would have gone to feed the minks and the coons. 

On the particular occasion referred to the birds were 
flying very well. Flock after flock of widgeon were 
coming up-to the decoys in the narrow where Mr. 
Purdy was tied out, and a number of birds were being 
killed. The flocks came so frequently that it was im- 
possible to recover the wounded birds, which fell in the 
marsh, but the gunner, his boatman and Harrison watched 
them, and counted five that went down at different dis- 
tances before the flight lulled. When the birds stopped 
flying, the dog, without a word from any one, started 
oF ancostatien pend end Sate. Mp earey sne aoa S98 
trips, brought back to the blind five eniqeons, which he 
had mark Then he lay down by 
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Again, -it is conceivable that the dog may have gone 
into the marsh to the leeward of the birds and on his first 
journey havé passed so far beyond the furthest duck that 
he was sure that there were no more. Then it would be 
simple ‘for himi to: bring first the duck that was furthest 
away, then the next furthest, and so on to the last. It 
is a common practice for old and wise dogs to bring from 
the water the most distant birds first. 

Another incident of like character has recently been 
related to me by Mr. Morris, whom I quote so frequent- 
ly in connection with this breed, and who, through many 
years’ experience in gunning on Chesapeake Bay waters 
and of breeding these dogs, is probably the first authority 
on them in the world to-day. He has said: 

“TI was shooting off a point of marsh over decoys, the 
wind blowing hard off shore, and my skiff covered with 
reeds and sedge made the blind. Under these circum- 
stances it was my dog’s habit to bring his ducks to the 
boat and make a pile, curling himself up alongside it. 

“A flock of mallards came in, out of which I was lucky 
enough to kill two drakes—very large ones. My dog, 
Marengo, went first for the one which fell furthest off, 
and in coming back met the other drifting out. He tried 
his best to get both ducks in his mouth, but finding that 
impossible, he held the second duck under his jaw in some 
way, with the aid of the first, which was in his mouth. In 
this manner he succeeded in bringing both some distance, 
but the sea then washed the second duck from its posi- 
tion. He went through the same performance again, ap- 
parently getting the second duck under his jaw as before, 
and pushing it forward as he swam. 

“When he had brought both ducks as far as the decoys, 
the second again washed out from under his jaw. Here 
he hesitated and looked toward the shore, and finding it 
not far off, he abandoned the second duck, took the one 
he had in his mouth to the bank, dropped it there, went 
back to the drifting duck, got it and breught it to the 

’ pile in the boat.- He then jumped out of the boat, got the 
duck he had left in the edge of the marsh, took it to the 
pile in the boat and before curling himself down gave me 
the most intelligent glance, which said as plainly as 
language could, ‘Master, don’t you think that was well 
thought out?’ 

“T fully agreed with him.” 

The whole matter of the intelligence shown by these 
dogs in their work in the water and the marsh is very 
interesting. 

The gunner who for the first time witnesses the work 
of the Chesapeake Bay dog is likely to be astonished by 
sometimes seeing the animal plunge into the water, and, 
swimming to the place where a wounded bird has fallen, 
take up the scent and follow on the water the trail of 
the “sneaking” duck, which has passed along over the 
water swimming toward the marsh. 

We usually assume that water washes away scent, and 
believe that deer and other animals take to the water to 
throw the dogs off their trail. This is undoubtedly true, 
and yet,-as I say, it is a common thing te see a crippled 
bird fall in the water and swim away toward the marsh 
and to see a dog going after it, turn when he reaches the 
place where it fell, or the path where it passed, and follow 
the watery trail to the marsh, and then up on to the 
bank. 

In some cases it is possible that the dog may smell 
blood which has flowed from the bird’s wound and left 
its odor on the water, but I do not think that such an 
explanation will account for the dog’s actions in a ma- 
jority of cases. ‘ 

I am inclined to believe that particles of grease detach 
themselves constantly from the well oiled plumage of 
the ducks and geese and float upon the water, and that 
it is the odor of these particles which the dog smells 
and follows. It is often to be observed that to the lee- 
ward of a duck which has fallen in the water, or of a live 
decoy, there is an- area of water smoother than the sur- 
rounding water—a sort of “slick”—which is caysed by the 
oil which comes from the bird’s plumage. This hy- 
pothesis would seem to account very satisfactorily for 
the power of the Chesapeake Bay dog to follow the trail 
of a swimming duck over reasonably quiet waters. 


B. G. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Chicago Sportsmen’s Show. 


Curcaoo, Ill., Feb. 1.—The second annual exposition of 
the International Forest, Fish and Game Association will 
be thrown open Monday evening, Feb. 3, to invited guests, 
and the building will be open to the public om the day 
following. E 1 j 

In many respects the show will this year exceed in 
popular interest that given: here last winter. The addi- 
tional space granted by the opening of the annex will 
clear the main floor for a freer use of general features. 
The good expedient is also adopted of placing the trade 
exhibits back under the galleries, thus leaving the whole 
central space of the main exhibition hall available for 
decorative purposes and for the passage of spectators. 
The decorative scheme is simple and in general terms fol- 
lows that of last year. At the north end of the Coliseum, 
where the Grand Cafion was exhibited last year, the en- 
tire space is occupied by the stage of the Ojibway Indian 
company, which. will present, the outdoor show of Hia- 
watha, familiar to the Eastern public which has attended 
earlier sportsmen’s shows. The tank for the diving elk 
is also arranged at this end of the building. The central 
space is well used for a wide point, which gives good 
opportunity for the. water sports, canoe displays, etc. 
The uninteresting and inept display of basket ball, etc., 
which took up so much room and time last winter, has 
been cut out, to ate St poe of he how aan out- 
door, standpoint. The duck | wi larger this year 
than last and better stocked. The pheasantry and ex- 
wae d game birds is removed from the main floor 
to. 


with numbers of quail, grouse, etc. 
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llery in the annex. There will be a grand dis- 


there will be the customary display of specimens, mounted 
heads, etc. 

Dr. Heber Bishop is on from Boston assisting in the 
details .of the show, as was. his tire last year, and 
with him comes Mr. Alexander Pope, who displays a 
number of his beautiful paintings in the art gallery.,.The 
display of fishes in the nicely installed aquaria will be a 
good one. 


Detroit Sportsmen’s Show. 


The first annual. Automobile and Sportsmen’s Show, of 
Detroit, Mich., will be held Feb. 26 to March: 1. and will 
be notable as a trade exhibit. Among the sporting goods 
firms which will be at the Detroit show, the following are 
listed at this date: The Peters Cartridge Co., the Savage 
Arms Co.. Horton Mfg. Co., Parker Bros., Ithaca Gun 
Co, and Cleveland Target Co. - Yet others may be added 
at a later date. Detroit will patronize the exposition 
handsomely. 


Wisconsin Game Protective Association. 


The Wisconsin Game Protective Association in its meet- 
ing at Milwaukee during the present week, elected Jos- 
eph Fisher President, Valentine Raeth Vice-President, 
August Plambeck Secretary, G. A. Steppan Treasurer, 
and Valentine Raeth and Robert Raasch Game Wardens. 
This Association was organized in Milwaukee three years 
ago for the better and more practical enforcement of the 


game laws. E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Haunts and Habits of the Moose. 


Every moose hunter—and in these days their name is 
legion—will feel a deep interest in the handsome little 
volume recently brought out by Mr. Burt Jones, and 
entitled “Habits, Haunts and Anecdotes of the Moose.” 
The volume is a luxurious. one, and contains a very ex- 
traordinary collection of photographs of living wild 
moose. 

The moose is the largest of big-game animals found 
to-day in North America, and its habits at all seasons 
of the year are of the very deepest interest to big-game 
hunters, both those who have secured their moose and 
those who hope to do so. Mr. Jones’ luxurious little 
volume is full of hunting, full of natural history, and full 
of most interesting anecdotes of outdoor life. It tells of 
hunting the moose with the rifle, and of hunting him with 
the camera, and on many of its pages exhibits trophies 
of the species captured with the last-named implement. 
There are more than thirty photographs of moose taken 
from wild living specimens, showing them in all sorts of 
places, in all sorts of attitudes, and under the greatest 
variety of conditions. Nowhere, so far as we know, is 
to be found any collection of pictures of living wild 
moose which is at all comparable to this one. 

Mr. Jones’ style is fresh and pleasing, and he writes 
with the enthusiasm of an ardent sportsman. This, with 
the pictures in the volume, make the work extremely 
attractive. 

The work was printed in two editions, one limited to 
1,000 copies, numbered and signéd by the author, price 
$2; the other, from the same plates, not signed or num- 
bered, price $1.50. The signed edition is almost ex- 
hausted, 


New York Game and Forests. 


ALBANY, Jan. 30.—The annual report of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission, which was sent to the Legis- 
lature to-day, says in part: ? 

Particular attention has been given by the Commission 
to the planting of trees on denuded tracts of land. Ex- 
tensive experiments made by the Commission have shown 
that, at a remarkably small expense, these barren places 
can in time be replaced by a healthful and valuable forest 
growth. Thousands of trees have been successfully 
planted in the Catskill region, and preparations have been 
made to plant hundreds of thousands in the Adirondack 
regien. The experiments show that large appropriations 
. 1 not be necessary to secure an extensive renewal of the 

orest. 

The following recommendations are made for your con- 
sideration : a 

That a Constitutional amendment be provided for the 
sonication of scientific, conservative forestry to State 
lands. 

That a Constitutional amendment be provided to per- 
mit the leasing of small camp sites within the forest pre- 
serve. 

That a Constitutional amendment be provided which 
will permit the sale or exchange of detached parcels of 
land outside the Adirondack Park, not in the Catskill 
region, for land within its confines. 

That steps be taken to prevent the cutting of hardwood 
for commercial purposes, and especially for acid factories, 
within the Adirondack preserve. 

That spring shooting of wildfowl and birds of all kinds 
be prohibited. 

That a license fee of $50 be imposed upon non-resident 
hunters, excepting members of organized clubs in the 
Adirondacks who shall present certificates of membership, 
and Adirondack land owners. 

That provision be made for the licensing of guides. 





The Return. 


HE sought the old scenes with eager feet— 
The scenes he had known as a boy; 

“Oh! for a draught of those fountains sweet, 
And a taste of that vanished joy.” 


He roamed the fields, he mused by the streams, 
He threaded the paths and-lanes; 

On the hills he sought his youthful dreams, 
In the woods to forget his pains, 


Oh, sad, sad hills; oh, cold, cold hearth! 
In sorrow he learned thy truth— 
One may go back to the place of his birth— 
He cannot go back to his youth. 
Sohn Burroughs 


Sen ayd Biver Fishing. 
—_@—. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp STREAM. 


efe 
Pacific Coast Items. 

THovGH it is only the third week in January, com- 
plaint may be heard on every side that lower California 
must suffer from another exceedingly dry winter, as up 
to date the rain has amounted to scarcely 5 inches, which 
fell early in November, and the earth has become baked 
as it would be in midsummer. An optimistic view, 
which may be impossible for ranchers who regard their 
withered grain, appears best for those with other inter- 
ests to be encouraged only by plenty of water, as the 
spring precipitation can always turn out the heaviest of 
any season. All the brooks flowing through our own 
valley, though their supply has not been upheld by snow 
in the mountains, in past years a generous help to them, 
run as freely as heretofore at this time, and should there 
still be hard storms, the fisherman may look for fine sport 
with rod and line. 

During a 300-mile wagon trip last summer, in which 
many points of Santa Barbara and Obispo counties were 
visited, it gratified one to see large schools of trout fry 
in nearly every stream. Plunge of wheels disturbed 
numbers of such pretty little creatures from the fords. 
Carrying water for camp became a pleasant office where 
brooks held within them so much miniature life to 
fasten the gaze, though on occasion my three comrades, 
thirsty for a drink of cool water or for a cup of outdoor 
coffee,» may have had a severe opinion of their lost 
Mercury. It seems that the county authorities and 
numerous sporting clubs have been restocking these 
waters within the last two years, and recently game 
warden Ables, of Santa Maria, after an exhaustive in- 
spection of the territory within his control, reported that 
with few exceptions the fish had propagated immensely, 
and that the brooks were alive with trout. 

The board of supervisors of Los Angeles county, as it 
had been petitioned by two or three hundred local anglers 
to prohibit purse fishing along the Pacific Coat within 
one mile of shore, held an interesting session recently 
at which Prof. C. F. Holder, founder of the Tuna Club, 
represented the sportsmen, and J. H. Lapham, president 
of the California Fish Company, looked after the netting 
rights. The California Company, whose business is 
chiefly in sardines, has its launches and purse nets at 
work from the Santa Barbara Islands to San Diego. 
Upward of $100,000 is invested. Now that an agreement 
in regard to Catalina is about to expire, this concern will 
make ne promise for the future, declaring that their 
boats must fish wherever sardines may be taken, and 
the rod men have organized to protect the best water 
for large fish. Prof. Holder declares that the interests of 
all concerned will suffer, canner or sportsman, if the only 
spawning places along this coast, a few bays and estu- 
aries, are seriously disturbed by large nets, and that a 
one-mile limit should be observed, as on the Atlantic 
coast. The supervisors adjourned without taking action. 
—— of the meeting a limit of even half a mile was 
urged. 

wing to the warm season, winter fishing has been 
unusually good within the past month, and nearly every 
week report comes from some near point of large 
strings, chiefly of mackerel or white perch, being caught 
by a lucky angler. Just now the weather is like that of 
spring or summer, and any one fond of the line, if he 
only runs his thumb along common string, feels as 
though he should be feeding bait into some likely tide. 
On any of these sunny days, the white perch are biting 
over at Serena, on the Pacific, ten miles down from 
Santa Barbara, where the more fortunate have hooked as 
many as seventy-five fish in an afternoon. 

A number of us were hunting dead limbs a short time 
ago as fuel for the fireplace at home. Wood costs $8 a 
cord in the valley, so it is well to save the winter supply 
by using whatever rough can be found. With cross-cut, 
axes and a single wagon, our party had set to work about 
a field in which oaks were spotted freely, when our at- 
tention was called to the number of pigeons to be ob- 
served. There were flocks nearly hidden in live oak 
foliage, others on the bare white oaks, noisy flights im- 
mediately above our heads, and distant lines of them that 
resembled specks. They were everywhere. As the gun 
had been left behind, I could only snap my fingers at 
the most feasible shots. Our party worked right along 
from midday to sunset in this wild aviary of bandtails. 
Though these flocks stayed here for several weeks, feed- 
ing now on the acorns of one grove, then of another, it 
was impossible for me to plan an attack upon their ranks. 
The ubiquitous small boy, to whom potpie is life, existed 
for the time in a glorious plentitude. 

The trip for wood had in it real work. Outings for 
pleasure are decidedly more popular with some members 
of our family. A small wagon is loaded with fry-pan, 
coffee pot, food, books and other provision for a day 
abroad, then we hark away to a point at which to have 
a picnic. In summer a spot down the creek road, where 
cool breezes find their way im from the sea, has proved 
a favorable site, and in winter, any of the warm hillsides 
or sunny mesas about the valley. This climate permits 
living out of doors at any season. 

That nearly all enthusiasts, even those who would be 
believed under other conditions, often find it easier to kill 
large game or take monster fish than it will be later to 
convince the public of such achievement, is universally 
conceded. Only a short while ago the Duke of New- 
castle, a thorough paced angler, who has been spending 
the winter in southern California, landed off Catalina 

with rod and reel a 50-pound yellowtail, the second larg- 
est specimen ever caught there, then hastened to Los 
Angeles to have his huge catch mounted, that he might 
show it at home as visible evidence of the exploit. But, 
poor man, he will only be met with silly questioning. 

A young hunter of this valley, Mr. Bert. Cooper, whose 
word had never been questioned, now in the San Rafael 
Mountains with a. party of Government surveyors, re- 
cently killed three grizzlies in a single day, 2 mother and 
two cubs, then shipped the hides to Nordhoff, where 
they may be seen at present; yet the Times and the other 
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papers of Los Angeles award him the Ananias belt, and 
ask our nimrod how much he paid for those pelts, or ex- 
hibit a doubt like that shown by these same low humor- 


ists when ranger Herbert brought into our town the - 


pads of old Club Foot. : 

The Grand Jury of San Diego county has just recom- 
mended that the office of game warden be abolished, 
though, so far as an outsider can judge, the present in- 
cumbent has been impartial in doing his duty, showing 
neither fear nor favor, and has worked assiduously to 
have the local law enforced. Magistrates have not been 
so faithful. In one case brought to the attention of a 
justice, the warden had not only arrested culprits with 
game upon them, but had seen some of the ducks shot, 
and had picked them up,-yet conviction or fine did not fol- 
low. ‘So far as one can judge, there appears to be a feel- 
ing in the lower counties of this State, especially near 
large preserves, that game laws are made for the wealthy 
sportsman, which no amount of reasoning can over- 
come. i 

Those of your readers who may have heard the junior 
Senator from this State called “Grizzly” Bard, a soubri- 
quet often applied in his home county and at times else- 
where. will be interested to learn that some reason exists 
for this title. While surveyor for Ventura county years 
ago, the present United States Senator undertook to 
build a grade from the lower to the upper plateau of this 
valley, and to accomplish his purpose chose a route lead- 
ing up a brush canyon. Grizzly sign had been reported 
as being visible in the chapparal; but the young engineer 
‘ust out from Pennsylvania was not to be deterred. 
What occurred soon afterward will never be known, ex- 
cept that the bears sent their intruder to the hospital 
with a new riame fastened deeply upon him, and he be- 
came “Grizzly” Bard to distinguish him from his brother 
the Doctor, another prominent citizen of Ventura county. 
The grade was completed up an open hillside from which 
the running to town might be easy and exceedingly 
swift. No one-eyed or careless workmen were allowed 
on the job. H. R. STEIGER. 


Norpsorr, California. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Sale of New Brunswick Salmon Fishing Leases. 


Tue public auction of the fishing leases of New Bruns- 
wick salmon and trout streams has been fixed for Thurs- 
day, the 27th of February instant, and the details as to 
place of sale and other conditions are to be announced by 
advertisement in the columns of Forest AND STREAM. 
By far the most valuable of New Brunswick fishing 
waters are those of the Restigouche, the best of which 
are at present under lease to the Restigouche Salmon 
Club. None of these rights have been continued by pri- 
vate sale, and the present lessees of angling rights will 
have no special privilege or advantage over the other 
bidders at the sale. The waters of fhe Restigouche and 
its principal tributaries will, it is, anderstdod, be offered 
in thirteen different lots; the upset price of these lots 
running from $50 per annum in a couple of cases to 
$1,000 per annum in two other cases, and totalling $7,300 
a year for the whole of the river. These figures show a 
slight increase upon the prices now paid for leases. 


Salmon Fishiag ia British Columbia. 


e WHILE it is generally understood that American fly- 
fishing for salmon is pretty much confined to the rivers 
of the Atlantic slope, increasing numbers of anglers are 
turning their attention to the sport of trolling for the 
various salmonoids of the Pacific coast. During last 
season some very heavy catches were made. An Eng- 
lish angler, who has now fished the tidal waters of a 
British Columbia river for two years, reports that two and 
a half tons of salmon fell to his rod there last August 
in nineteen days’ fishing, or, to be exact, 5,212 pounds. 
His tackle was coarse for some of the smaller fish killed 
by him. but, on the other hand, his catch of the Quinnat 
Columbia type or King salmon included fish of 58 
pounds, and he took 106 of these fish, the smallest of 
which weighed over 23 pounds. He fished with a 16-foot 
greenheart salmon rod, 200 yards of gulf tarpon line, a 
steel wire trace, and a spoon of 3% inches in length, fitted 
with a single hook. His catch of Cohoe, or silver sal- 
mon, numbered 98 fish, the largest-of which weighed 15% 
pounds. In one day he caught twelve salmon, varying 
from 25 to 51 pounds. This is a pretty good result, even 
for trolling. E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 








Photographing Leaping Salmon. 


WE shall print next week an account of photograph- 
ing leaping salmon on the Sevogle, one of the rivers ad- 
vertised in this issue as for rent. The photographing was 
done by Commissioner D, P. Smith, and we shall repro- 
duce one of the successful photographs. 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Feb. 46.—Providence, R, I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Feb. 10.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Continental Field Trial Club's 
trials. Theo, Sturges, Sec’y. 





Irish Setter Club. 

Borpron, Va., Jan. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream:-The 
annual meeting of the’ Irish Setter Club of America will 
be held in the Madison Square Garden, New York, on 
Friday, Feb. 21, at 5 P. M. 
Gro. H. Tomson, Sec’y I. S. C. 





All communications intended for Forzst. ann Sregau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
pat to ony individual connegted with the paper, 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


_ Bachting. 
qe 
Designing Competition. 


In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a designing competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a com- 

tition as has been determined upon will serve to stimu- 
ate the interest in the subject during the winter months. 
The competition is open to both amateur and professional 
designers. Three prizes will be given for the best de- 
signs of a yacht conforming to the following conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft. load waterline f 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside om keel. 

V. sft. headroom under cabin carlins. . 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make them 
simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any way 
the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished to 
produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
I. Sheer plan, scale tin. = 1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

U. Half breadth, scale rin. = rft. 

lil. Body plan, scaie 1in = rit. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale tin. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, 4in. = 1ft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topsail will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline spetification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs ‘must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication mast be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope. however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
Feb. 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 

The prizes offered are as follows: Ist prize, $25.00; 
ad prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious 
designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane. has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no intsoduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


Albicore. 


PERHAPS one of the best examples of a_cruising yacht 
of moderate size that is now to be seen in American 
waters is the yaw! Albicore, designed by William Fife, 
Jr., and built by the Beetle Boat Building Co., of New 
Bedford, Mass. She was launched in July, 1896, and was 
used by the gentleman for whom she was built about two 
months. when he died. To close up the estate the boat 
was offered for sale, and she was purchased by Mr. 
Seymour Hyde. of New York City, who has owned her 
since then. Her dimensions are as follows: 
Length— 


' 
’ 


RTI cy cn-4 ahs suaees tnkltnn baeus ee sift.  8in. 
Sa ieice b49< «als aden Wome Chica te oecsaenenel 
Overhang— 
POUL isos Dc ON a cS ews ees be 6 6ft. 2in. 
Ee Pre. ee eee eee ene aan oft. 6in. 
Breadth— 
SE sath baickyt fous on Cee eRae ee iift. 4in. 
DR ice4s ails Denrtabainenee duende 1oft. 4in. 
Freeboard— ? 
to ee eee eee 4it. 
EEE ot. Ale dks pepeiens ph oner a 2it. 7in. 
REL > eentbhrey <abet tieeas dink weet 3it. 
CREE ak Agh, duis kms Sil bioeinin RGws sable eae «maar 
Tonnage, Custom House— 
SEEN Rak deans Sges leitan dew emeriaaels 11.15 
PRUE WGibion's ke Pe vie hohe be 20un oe shea: 11.00 
Sail Area— 
RR Said Acres ches tices Hake Y 835 sq. ft. 
PE ishve'eet ard aentameet Lendp oub 208 sq. ft. 
SRA Ss. 55504 453s cc ected 186 sq. ft. 
FEA Bie 34 o60 way Sei ek <0 hens eee 229 sq. ft. 
Total area lower sails ............. 1,548 sq. ft. 


The boat was designed for off-shore use, the owner 
wanting a craft that could keep the sea in any weather, 
and one that could be driven at a fair rate of speed with 
a small sail plan. When Mr. Hyde bought Albieore he 
took her to Wood's yard at City Island and there, during 
the fall of 1896 and the spring of 1897, extensive altera- 
tions were made on the boat’s interior arrangement and 
in her sail plan. The rig was increased about twenty-five 
per cent. This was done as it was found that she was 
uhder-rigged for the light weather that prevails during 
the summer months on Long Island Sound. . The sail 
.plan which the boat now carries is shown in the drawing 
which accompanies this article, and this was made by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, of New York City. The rig is 
particularly graceful, and while it is materially larger 
than the old rig the boat is.in‘no way over-sparred, and 
is always easy to handle. In making the new sail plan, 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox took great pains to have the boat 


perfectly balanced, and they certainly succeeded in 99 
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doing, for it matters not what the weather or what sail 
is carried, ene hand on the wheel is sufficient to handle 
her with ease. A wheel was substituted for a tiller which 


’ Albicore originally carried, as the stick took so much 


room in the cockpit. - 

Albicore originally was laid out below with one large 
main saloon with a combination companionway and sky- 
light overhead. The boat is now arranged as is shown 
in the cabin plan, and it was laid out under direction: of 
the owner. She is practically a flush deck boat, heavy 
beams running athwartships at the after end of the main 
companionway. One gets but a poor idea of the large 
amount of room the boat has from the cabin plan. e 
interior looks somewhat cramped on paper, but in féality 
she is not only very roomy, but exceptionally well ar- 
ranged. Four persons can cruise in Albicore for an in- 
definite period and enjoy every comfort and convenience 
without being in the least crowded. Even on the héttest 
days it is always cool below by opening the skylight in 
the forward end of the cabin trunk and lifting the win- 
dows in the after house, in that way a draft is created. 
There are swinging windows on all four sides of the after 
house, and no matter from what quarter the wind is 
blowing in bad weather, it is possible to open the lights 
on the lee side and secure proper ventilation without 
having the rain driving in. The berths in the main cabin 
pull out, making wide and comfortable bunks for sleep- 
ing. Behind the transoms are large lockers, and under- 
neath is stowage space for canned goods. On the port 
side of the steerage are five drawers, all of good size, 
for code flags, linen, etc. Opposite, on the starboard side, 
is a large hanging closet. The main cabin is upholstered 
in green plush and the partitions and sheathing are 
covered with green burlap. All the woodwork in the 
cabins is of mahogany, the cabin lamps are of dull brass, 
and in the panels of the doors to the galley ate two 
large plate glass mirrors. On the shelves above the 
transoms are racks specially made to hold the cabin 
china, silver, glasses and decanters. The ladies’ cabin’ 
is upholstered in red plush, and the partitions are hung 
in a light silk brocade, curtains of the same mat@riai 
hanging across the berths. A dull red carpet covers the 
floor of the cabin and stateroom, and completes what is 
a most artistic and restful interior. A Sands’ water closet 
is placed under the after transom in the stateroom, and 
is covered with a cushion. Just over the transom is a 
folding wash basin which drains into the closet. There 
is over six feet headroom under beams both in the main 
cabin and stateroom. The galley is roomy, and the fore- 
castle has ample accommodation for the two men that 
make ap the crew. In the port side of the lazarette there 
is an ice chest for use on long ¢ruises. Mr. Hyde is a 
deep sea sailor in addition to being an expert yachtsman, 
having made two trips around Cape Horn in a sailing 
wessel, and in consequence prefers to be in charge of his 
own yacht, so that no sailing master is carried. Two 
jpaid hands constitute the crew, although the boat could 
easily be handled with one man. Two round bottom boats 
‘are swung on the davits when cruising. 

__The writer was aboard Albicore on the New York 
Y. C. cruise last summer, and within the short 
space of a week an excellent opportunity was had to size 
iup the “little ship’s” splendid qualities. On the run from 
Glen Cove to Huntington Albicore started ahead of the 
fleet (we were not racing) in order to let Columbia, 
Constitution and the big yawls overtake us at the mouth 
of Huntington Bay. The breeze was light and the sun 
very hot; when off Huntington the mainsail was lowered 
and a sailing awning set up from the main to the mizzen 
mast, and we jogged along very comfortably under jib, 
staysail and mizzen, keeping within good seeing distance 
of the “big fellows.” This is one of the advantages of 
the yawl rig when the sun is uncomfortably warm and 
one has time to spare. At New London the boats were 
packed in so closely that one could almost step from one 
to the other, and in the morning each man was waiting 
for his neighbor to get out first to give him some sea 
room. Albicore being one of the smallest in the fleet 
‘and the wind blowing hard from the east, it promised 
ito be a long, hard beat to Newport, so it was decided to 
make an early start. She lay sandwiched in between 
‘several big schooners and steam yachts with not a boat’s 
length to maneuver in. Here the yawl rig showed one 
of its advantages again, and by a little skillful handling 
of the jib and mizzen she slipped out of a bad pocket 
to the great admiration of many onlookers from the sur- 
rounding craft. We stood into Fisher’s Island Sound 
‘wishing to save as much ground as possible, carrying all 
lower sails. The wind was picking up every minute, and 
the sea was beginning to be felt. We were in company 
with several large sloops and cutters, and when off Ston- 
ington it was thought wise to “tie in some cloth” before 
getting into rough water in Block Island Sound. Several 
of the big yachts near us thought it wise to do the same 
and a number of them ran in behind the breakwater at 
Stonington for this purpose. With the yawl rig, how- 
ever, this was not necessary, and we lowered away our 
mainsail and put in two reefs, jogging along the while 
very hicely under the headsails and the mizzen, kee ing 
headway on all the while and not losing any time. hen 
Block Island Sound was reached our friends who run into 
a for shelter 4 reefing were far astern)’ 
here was quite a joggle on outside, the sea havi 
picked up very fast. On the long beat all mae ae 
Albicore made beautiful weather of it, moving along fast 
in the heavy sea with the greatest ease and comfort to 
all on board. Her bow sections — just full enough 
po aoe 3 up” and not take any so 
still not full enough to nd. She made far’ better 
weather of it than many of the boat twice het size in the’ . 
fleet. One may get somie idea ‘how ‘Albicd#é is built 
and how little she “works” in a si it being 
Ble to oper and shut’ doors “ant Sewers whi ny 
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We were absoliitely withotit wit, as Columbia blanketed 
us in passing, and everyone on board Albicofe itistinet- 
ively got on his feet and cheered as the boats swept by 
a smother of foam. Columbia heeled down with her lee 
rail well under and all the crew outlined clearly on the 
weather rail, while Constitution was just under our lee 
with her, wea her side rolled well out and her bronze 
bottoin shining brightly: It was a great sight to pass so 
closély to these big machines carrying such an etotmotts 
spread of canvas and pounding into the big sea. 

our of us had lived on board Albicore in addition to 
the crew for a week, enjoying every comfort, and we left 
her with many regfets at Newport, feeling that she was 
as perfect a cruiser “of her inclies” as floats. Albicore 
is remarked wherever she goes for her very sweét lines 
and graceful sheer and in designing her Mr. Fife has kept 
up his reputation for turning out the handsomest yachts 
in the world, 

In addition to Albicore’s showing as a cruiser, she has 
shown considerable speed, and has a racing record of 
whith to be protid: For her last racing season, 1900, out 
of fourteen starts she won eleven fitsts and otie second 
prize. In her class, L 36ft. to 43ft., she headed the list 
of twenty-four boa’: for the season’s racing. Altogether, 
she has won for her owner in three years of racing, 
twenty-one prizes, eighteen of which were firsts. 


Western Yachts. 


Cabin and Knockabout Classes Stand. 


CuicAco, Iil., Feb. 1.—In the meeting of the delegates 
of the Lake Michigan Yachting Association held at the 
Briggs House earlier this week, there were present dele- 
gates from Little Traverse Bay Y. C., Macatawa Bay 
Y. C., Milwaukee Y. C., Chicago Y. C., Columbia Y. C. 
and Jackson Park Y. C. President H. A. Coleman had 
the chair, there being also present Treasurer W. S. 
Bougher and Secretary H. G. Finney. A warm discus- 
sion arose .over the question of cabin type or knockabout 
type. The Milwaukee men especially were displeased 
at what they termed too much tinkering with the rules, 
showing an iftclination to hang to the knockabout type, 
and claiming that an injury would be done to Milwaukee 
if this type were thrown out, since a number of boats of 
the knockabout type are now building in the Cream City. 
Opposition coming up to the adoption of the 21ft. cabin 
type exclusively, the matter was finally compromised by 
passing the tule relating to the 21ft. cabin boat and allow- 
ing the old knockabout clatise to stand without change. 


Article 3, relating to measurements, was changed in one 


or two particulars. 


Milwaukee Y. C. Elects Commodore. 


In the atnual meeting of the Milwaukee Y. C. last Sat- 
urday night, Mr. E. P. Vilas was chosen Commodore; 
H. A. Coleman, Vice-Com.; Rete Hilbert, Rear-Com., 
Alexander Mathers, Sec’y-Treas.; F. B. Huntington, 
John M. Handley, Rene Hilbert, Alexander Mathers and 
H. A. Coleman, Board of Directors. The new Commo- 
dore will, at the next meeting, appoint his Fleet Captain, 
Fleet. Surgeon and the chairmen of the working com- 
mittees on House, Entertainment and Regatta. 

The gue Fourth of July regatta will be held as 
ustial, and there will be a cruise to Macatawa Bay. Mich., 
of several boats, which will enter in the Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association meet next August. 

_ Milwaukee Y. C. comprises 180 active members, a larger 

list than it has ever had before. Thistle, schooner, will 
be the flag ship this coming season. Milwaukee Y. C. 
will probably send a trial boat for the Canadian cup pre- 
liminaries next summer, and the supposition at this writ- 
ing is that the boat will probably be a freak, something 
on the order of the Milwaukee “sidewalk,” which created 
so divided a comment here last season. 


Arrival of Wiodward. 


Windward, yawl rigged, the property of E. L. and P. 
Springer, arrived this week from Patchogue, N. Y. Wind- 
ward will go into the fleet of Jackson Park Y. C. She is 
33ft. over all, 23ft. lw. 34 ft. draft and 514ft. draft with 
centerboard. E. Houcu. 

Haxrtrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Western Ice Yachts. 


THE sport of ice yachting has attained greater pro- 
portions in the West this winter than in any previous 
season, and there is hardly a good-sized Western lake but 
can boast of its fleet of race horses. Winnebago Lake has 
something like fifty boats, the queen bee thus far being a 
Hudson River importation. There is a constant tendency 
to look for the latest and best models which have found 
approval in the East, and there is more and more money 
going into good flyers in the West, the old makeshifts 
being relegated to the dump yards. 

Pewaukee Lake, Wis., is another to have a nice little 
fleet of ice yachts. Such waters as the Madison Lakes, of 
Wisconsin; White Bear and Minnetonka, of Minnesota, 
etc., are also turning out more and better boats this year. 





“Mr. G. L. Watson, who has his hands full with huge 
steam yachts for America, is also engaged on the plans 
for a steam ‘tender’ to Mr. James Coats’ fine schooner 
Gleniffer,” says the Yachtsman. “The ‘tender,’ by the 
way, will be of a tonnage almost equal to that of the big 
schooner herself, the dimensions — Load waterline, 
147ft.; beam (moulded), 22ft.; depth (moulded), 13ft. 
6in. She has a plumb stem and an elliptical stern. The 
vessel is being built at the Ailsa Shipbuilding Company's 
yard at Troon, and she is now plated and riveted. The 
— are being built by Messrs. Dunsmuir & Jackson 

are designed to drive the yacht at twelve knots, and, 
with the Gleniffer in tow, at ten knots an hour. The 
launch will probably take place next spring.” 





. All communications intended for Forzst awp Srazam should 
~ always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
Bet te ony individusl connected with the paper. 
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Some Strange Cruises. 


ANOTHER, and perhaps the final, chapter has been added 
to the romantic history of the schooner yacht Norna, says 
the New York Times, which was stolen from this port 
four years ago, and has since been wandering about the 
world masquerading under the flag of the Atlantic Y. C. 
and beating her way from port to port. A private letter 
received in this city a few days ago from Australia said 
that the Norna had been put up at auction and sold there, 
and that she would soon start for the United States, either 
going to the Pacific Coast or putting around the Horn 
for New York. “Commodore” Weaver was unable to re- 
tain his yacht after the public authorities had seized her, 
though in previous cases of this kind he had been able to 
pay off all the claims. / 

Norna was worth about $10,000. She was a large 
schooner of the Dauntless type and had been a famous 
yacht about these waters in the early eighties. Her ex- 
traordinary career since she came into possession of N. J. 
Weaver has made her famous in yachting annals, and she 
will go down in history as one of the select list of yachts 
which have left New York upon voyages that were roman- 
tic, adventurous or extraordinary. 

Indeed, no other port has yielded so much material for 
the chronicler of sea romances as New York. Piracy and 
the slave trade are only two of the queer lines of industry 
in which New York yachts have indulged. They have 
penetrated into unknown seas, exchanged shots with the 
guns of warships and fortifications, and been productive 
of mysteries which have remained unfathomable with the 
passage of years. , 

Perhaps the most notorious yaeht that ever put out of 
New York was Wanderer. While flying the flag of the 
New York Y. C., of which her owner was a member, she 
took part in the slave trade, and a special meeting of 
the club was called to expel her owner and strike her name 
from the list. _ 

She was built by James G. Baylis at Port Jefferson, 
L. I., for J. O. Johnson, a wealthy member of the New 
York Y. C., and was launched in June, 1857. She was a 
keel schooner, r1o4ft. over all and 95ft. on the waterline, 
= a draft - a urft. us tee _ a fine-looking 
yacht may seen from the uti inting of her 
which now hangs in the house of the New York Bok. 
Mr. Johnson sold her to Capt. W. C. Corrie, who was 
elected a member of the New York Y. C. May 209, 1858. 
Under the rules of the club he was captain of the yacht, 
but her sailing master was a brother of Admiral Semmes, 
who commanded the Alabama in the Civil War. 

Corrie sailed south with Wanderer, ostensibl 


Charleston and put a slave outfit in her hold. From there 
he sailed to Trinidad. Capt. Egbert Farnham, a man 
of an adventurous career, went along. Wanderer put into 
St. Helena and thence sailed to the Congo River. There 
she met the British warship Medusa, looking for slavers. 
but as Wanderer was flying the American flag and that of 
the New York Y. C., the British officers never suspected 
her designs, 


Indeed, Capt. Corrie ran alongside the Medusa and 
remained there for several days, paying calls upon the 
British offi “rs and actually entertaining them in the cabin 
of the yacht Together they visited places of interest 
ashore, and one day, by way of a joke, Capt. Corrie asked 
them why they did not search Wanderer to see if she 
was not a slaver. The British officers laughed at this 
sally. As soon as the Medusa put to sea Wanderer sailed 
up the Congo to the barracoons. Among her owners at 
this time beside Capt. Corrie were Charles A. L. Lamar, 
of Savannah; N. C. Trowbridge, of New Orleans; Capt. 
A. C. McGhee, of Columbus, Ga.; Richard Dickerson, of 
Richmond, Va., and_Benjamin Davis, of Charleston, S. C 
Capt. McGhee was authority for the statement that she 
took on 750 negroes between thirteen and eighteen years 
of age. She got away safely with this cargo, and is 
thought to have reached the coast of Georgia Dec. 2, 
1858. The Savannah Republican stated a few days later 
that she had landed her slaves on Jekyl Island, for which 
privilege the negro traders paid $15,000. 

The great difficulty was to get the slaves up the river 
past the frowning muzzles of the guns at the fort. Com- 
munication was opened with Lamar in Savannah. He 
thereupon announced that he was going to give a great 
ball in honor of the officers of the garrison, and insisted 
that the soldiers as well should come. When the ball was 
at its height and the fort abandoned, the river steamer 
Augusta steamed past with the negroes from Jekyl Island. 

The affair caused a public scandal. Congress took the 
matter up. Wanderer was seized and condemned, but the 
smugglers escaped through technicalities. The yacht was 
sold at auction and bid in by her former owners. It was 
shown that slaves, purchased for a few beads and ban- 
danna handkerchiefs, were sold on the market for $700 
apiece; the owners cleared $10,000 affiece on the venture. 

But within a year Wanderer had again gone to the 
Congo and come back with another cargo of slaves. In 
attempting to enter Jekyl Creek she ran aground, and a 
number of the captives jumped into the water and were 
drowned. The rest of the cargo reached land in a ter- 
rible condition. Most of them were sick and many dying. 
It was said+that.several murders had occurred on board, 
dying slaves being thrown overboard to get rid of them, 
This was the last cargo of slaves landed a 
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When Savannah was blockaded, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Wanderer was hemmed in, and was finally 
sold to the Confederate Government. She was eventually 
captured by the Union forces, and was for a time used as 
Then she was sold at 
auction and put into the cocoanut trade, being finally 
wrecked at Cape Henry. 

Previously, however, the New York Y. C. had taken 
action in regard to this flagrant abuse of its flag. At a 
meeting of ,the club held Feb. 3, 1859, Corrie was ex- 
pelled from the club and the name of Wanderer was 
erased from the club list. : 

The greatest mystery of the sea, which has given rise 
to innumerable theories, but which the shrewdest minds 
have been unable to fathom, resulted from a voyage begun 
in this port a number of years ago. Marie Celeste put out 
from Brooklyn, bound for Mediterranean ports. There 
was a large crew and a full complement of officers on 
board, and the captain’s wife went along as a passenger. 

About a month afterward, Marie Celeste, with all sail 
set, was found abandoned 800 miles east of Gibraltar. All 
the boats were at the davits, the life belts were all in 
place, there were no evidences of a fight or struggle,.and 
the vessel being sound and in good condition, there was 
no apparent reason why the crew should have abandoned 
her, and nothing to show how they got away. 

Marie Celeste was taken to Gibraltar and put in charge 
of the American consul there, and it was hoped that in 
the course of time the crew or some members of it would 
turn up to shed light upon this strange mystery. But 
months passed and no word was heard from them. From 
that day to this not the slightest evidence has ever been 
found to show exactly what happened. The whole crew 
had vanished. A prolonged investigation was made be- 
fore the ship was finally sold, without discovering any- 
thing to clear up the mystery. 

It was shown conclusively that but a short time had 
elapsed between the abandoning and the finding of the 
ship. In the cabin was a sewing machine which the cap- 
tain’s wife had been using, and standing on the edge of 
it was a spool of cotton, showing that *it had been put 
there since the last preceding storm. As Marie Celeste 
had all sail set, she would have been seriously damaged 
had she been in a storm with no crew on board. The date 
of the last storm in that locality was found to have been 
only three days previous to the date on which the ship 
was picked up. What happened during these three days 
no man probably will ever know. Conan Doyle, the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes, had been so fascinated by the 
mystery of Marie Celeste, that he wrote a book about 
it. attempting to account for the disappearance upon the 
theory that savages from Africa came aboard the ship 
and took the crew into captivity. There was nothing, 
however, to show that any such thing occurred. 

The career of the schooner yacht America after she 
left this port in the spring of 1851 is surprising, aside from 
her winning the Cup forever afterward identified with her 
name. 

Bought by an English nobleman, she remained on the 
other side for years. Then she came back to America 
and was for a time used as an oyster schooner in Chesa- 
peake Bay.. She was taken south before the outbreak of 
the war and was scuttled and sunk in Florida waters. 
The yacht was found there by the Federal authorities, 
taken up, repaired, and put into the service. To account 
for her lasting all these years it is said that she had been 
sunk in some kind of metallic sand; which penetrated her 
timbers and acted as a preservative. ‘ 

After the war she was auctioned off by the Federal 
authorities and bought in by Gen. Ben Butler, who used 
her as a private yacht. He paid a very small sum for 
her, and it was alleged in Congress at the time that the 
auction had not been duly advertised and that the transfer 
of the yacht to Butler had been a job put up between him 
and the Government. 

When Gen. Butler died the yacht was sold again. The 
astonishing thing is that she is still afloat and in fairly 
good condition after the passage of fifty years, more than 
three times the life of the ordinary yacht. 

One of the most extraordinary voyages in nautical his- 
tory came to an abrupt termination in this city a few 
years ago after the participants, who had started out for a 
leisurely cruise around the world, had experienced a lively 
time for over a year. An English lord was commander 
and owner of the craft, and there were several other 
sprigs of nobility on board. 

The yacht was called Tyburnia. She was in appear- 
ance perhaps the most extraordinary craft that ever en- 
tered the port of New York, at least since Hendrik Hud- 
son on the Half Moon sailed up through the Narrows. 
Tyburnia had been built as a convoy to East Indiamen— 
to look slow and sail fast. She had the lines of a yacht 
on the waterline, but above that looked like a ship of the 
seventeenth century. Her three masts raked forward, .a 
thing few living mariners remember to have seen even in 
early youth. Around these masts were stands of cut- 
lasses under the belaying pins. She was square rigged on 
all masts, with queer little jigger sails that excited the 
wonder of Front and Water streets. 

When Lord Grosvenor got her from his father, the 
Duke of Westminster, for the purpose of this cruise, he 
put carpenters at work on the decks and fitted up a num- 
ber of staterooms, while square windows were cut in the 
sides of the ship from stern to midships. Outside these 
windows there were places for flower pots, while little 
white curtains.inside gave Tyburnia the appearance of a 
hospital ship. Costly mirrors and Turkish rugs added 
elegance to her cabin and staterooms. Lord Grosvenor 
had printed a circular for private circulation describing 
Tyburnia, and saying he was about to start on a voyage 
around the world for enjoyment, to last two years, the 
cost to each passenger to be £650. A large consignment of 
wines, liquors and cigars was put into the hold. 

A Mr. Murray and his wife left the ship at the first 
port, saying the times were too lively on Tyburnia, which 
continued her voyage. She put into several ports in the 
Mediterranean, took on consignments of wine, and de- 
parted without paying for it. It was expected that 
eventually she might turn up in New York, and agents 
of European wine houses in this city were notified to be 
cn the lookout for her. 


A liner came in and reported passing Tyburnia in mid-. 
breeze, when, Tyburnia appearing from a 
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distance not to be under control, the liner ran alongside 
“ found the whole company on deck enjoying them- 
seives. 

) She left the port of Madeira under fire from the forts. 
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through her sails, and Tyburnia replied with a popgun she 
the Quincy Y. C. Both are well-known yachtsmen. Vice- 
boats to go over the circuit alone and scoop all the prizes. 
competition, and it is certain that if the others want to 
to the Association will be doubted by only a few. 

months from time said yacht is finished and in commis- 


Lord Grosvenor and some of his friends, when attempt- 
ing to land, got into a fight with the Custom House 
officials there and put back to Tyburnia, got up anchor 
and started out. The forts sent a few small solid shots 
had mounted on the stern. 
She next turned up at New Orleans, where there was 
an exposition in progress. Here some more passengers 
left the ship, and Lord Grosvenor, running short of 
funds, took on a small cargo of sugar. He attempted to 
. sell the sugar on his way from New Orleans to this city, 
but could not do so. 
it Upon her arrival in Brooklyn, where she was in dock 
| near the bridge, Tyburnia was seized by the authorities 
of Kings county for debt. A deputy sheriff was put on 
} | /| board, but she slipped her cable and came over to Pier 13, 
i East River, this city, thinking thus to escape from the 
/ Brooklyn sheriff’s_ jurisdiction. The Tyburnia was 
: promptly seized here. Lord Grosvenor and _ his 
friends left her to go hunting big game in the Rockies, 
the vessel was sold to satisfy the claims against her, and 
an immense quantity of fine wines was taken from her 
hold. Ship carpenters then went to work on her and 
turned: her back into a merchantman by removing the 
staterooms, and she sailed from here for Australia with a 
miscellaneous cargo, continuing thereafter in trade for a 
\ /| few years, 
One of the old pilot boats that used to put out from 
New York and was known to every mariner, was the Ezra 
Nye, a stanch schooner with a straight stem and magnifi- 
cent seaworthy qualities. She was bought by F. Marion 
; Crawford, the novelist, who paid $1,000 for her. when 
the fleet of pilot boats. was put up at auction a few years 
ago. He now uses her as a yacht on the Mediterranean, 
= and many-of his finest recent literary efforts have been 
C conceived when lounging on her deck under the blue 
Italian sky. She is about 62ft. en the waterline. She 
\ | brought a low price because she was old. 
Our Boston Letter. 
Boston, Feb. 3.—Two more new 21-footers, to be built 
under the restrictions of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts, were heard of last week. One of these is 
to be for Vice-Com. J. E. Robinson, of the Savin Hill 
Y. C., and the other will be for Arthur J. Cavanagh, of 
Com.» Robinson raced the 15-footer Perhaps for three 
seasons, and Mr. Cavanagh is well known as having been 
e the skipper of the 21-footer Privateer. As yet no details 
5 have been given out as to the type of boat that will be 
built for each owner, but it is very likely, judging from 
. the yachts they have raced in before, that both will be 
centerboards, with plenty of beam. Mr. Robinson’s yacht 
; was designed by Jefferson Borden, of Fall River, and the 
} contract for her construction has been given to Howard 
, H. Linnell, of Savin Hill. Mr. Robinson has great faith 
in the Savin Hill builder, and the fact that her designer 
is is not a Boston man, is sure to lend interest-and make the 
; competition closer. Mr. Cavanagh, who is studying naval 
| architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has turned out the lines of his own boat. While he is 
yet an amateur, his practical experience at racing should 
i | serve him in pretty good stead in putting ideas into his 
| own boat. She will be built at Quincy ‘Point. 
- There is one thing that is certain in connection with 
} these two new ones. They will be sure to be found at all 
| of the open Y. R. A. races throughout the circuit, when- 
; ever their owners find it possible to attend, and from 
what has been shown in former years, that is likely to 
mean that there will be few races, indeed, that they will 
miss, It does not stand to reason that the owners of other 
boats in the class, no matter how much any of them may 
desire to confine racing to one place, will allow these two 
It is a good thing that Mr. Borden has designed a boat 
for the class, for it will surely mean that owners of 
yachts of local design will get out and give her a run 
for her money. The boat of amateur design is also a good 
thing, for it will create fully as much competition as the 
Borden boat. It will be a very strange thing if these two 
boats are allowed to go over the circuit without constant 
Be . be in on the running they will have to get out and race. 
Objections to racing in Dorchester Bay have been started 
by some on the ground that there is not enough water 
there for the keel boats in the class. I am personally very 
well acquainted with the waters of Dorchester Bay, and 
\ I have no doubt that there will be found plenty of water 
/ for the deepest of the 21-footers on race days, and it might 
be that there would be found a little too much for any 
" who should fail to keeep their boats right side up. 
At the annual meeting of the Quincy Y. C.. it was voted 
: - to join the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts 
again. This movement will cause no surprise among the 
yachtsmen of Massachusetts Bay, as it is known that an 
effort has been made in that direction since the club with- 
drew, As was expected, there was some opposition to the 
motion, but the judgment of the majority in going back 
A very good clause was added to the by-laws offering 
special inducements to those desiring to become members, 
who design or build boats. The clause is as follows: 
“Any person who personally designs or builds a sailboat 
* of over 12ft. waterline may become a member of the 
Quincy Y. C., and be exempt from the usual $5 member- 
/ a] ship fee, being liable only for dues of the current year, if 
application for such membership is made within twelve” 
sion; and said applicant is voted a member in the usual 
manner.” 
3 me The following officers were elected for the year 1902: 
Com.; Eben W. Shepard; Vice-Com., Frank F. Crane; 
Sec’y, Harold B. Faxon; Treas., Walter E. Burke; Meas., 
jo é Embree; Executive Committee, Henry M. Faxon, 
- Charles W. Hall, George W. Jones and Herbert W. Rob- 
bins; House Committee, — P. Brainbridge, C. C. Col- 


lins, Arthur W. Harris, Elmer F. Ricker, Ira M. Whitte- 
. more, George H. Wilkins and John Wood, 
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From the present outlook it seems that the Boston Y. C. 
intends to have a very busy season in racing events. At 
the annual meting, held last week, it was voted to appro- 
priate $600 to the Regatta Committee to be used for prizes. 
In addition to this amount, Com. B. P. Cheney offered 
$300 to be expended for cups. The $600 will be used for 
club and open events. The Cheney cups will be com- 
peted for only by club boats. Com. Cheney did not specify 
that the cups should be raced for only by yachts owned in 
the club, but left the matter to the discretion of the Re- 
gatta Committee. That body thought it wisest that the 
cups should be competed for only by yachts whose owners 
would and could become members of the club. Nine 
hundred dollars may not seem a great sum to be placed at 
the disposal of the Regatta Committee of a club for its 
races, but when it is considered that the yachts which will 
compete for the prizes will be less than 3o0ft. on the water- 
line, and in the majority of cases less than 25ft. water- 
line, the amount given appears to be very generous. 

The work of driving piles for the new station at Marble- 
head has been started, and is expected to be finished very 
soon. Nearly all of the material for the building is 
there, and work will be started on the structure just as 
soon as the piles have been driven. Seventeen lockers 
are provided for in the new building, and as there were 
many applications for them, it was decided to auction off 
the choice at the annual meeting. The bonus on the 
seventeen was $143, and the highest amount paid for 
bonus on a single locker was $43. 

Amendments were made to the constitution as follows: 
“That the Board of Trustees, instead of being elected an- 
nually, shall be elected one for three years, one for two 
years and one for one year, and that at each annual meet- 
ing one shall be elected for three years; and that the 
House Committee, instead of being elected individually 
for a term of years, shall consist of five members, who 
shall be elected annually.” 

The officers elected for the year under the laws of the 
club as amended were as follows: Com., Benjamin P. 
Cheney ;- Vice-Com., Walter Burgess; Rear-Com.. Elmer 
H. Smith; Sec’y, Albert C. Fernald; Treas., William H. 
Bangs; Measurers, W. Starling Burgess and Jefferson 
Borden; Trustees, Commodore, ex. officio, C Jones, 
H. W. Wesson and W. C. Lewis; Regatta Committee, 
Walter Burgess, B: D. Amsden, C; A. French, C. G. 
Browne and Sumner H. Foster; Membership Committee. 
Commodore and Secretary, ex officio, W. C. Lewis, E. H. 
Tarbell, W. D. Turner, Albert Geiger, Jr., and C.’G. 
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Browne; House Committee, W. D. Turner, Miner Robin- 
son, T. Walcott Powers, W. B. Jackson and Herbert W. 
Wesson. 

Crowninshield has an order for a soft. waterline cruis- 
ing schooner for Thomas G. Bush, of Mobile, Ala. She 
will be 73ft. on top, 16ft. beam and 4ft. 1oin. draft. She 
will be built in the South, in the vicinity of Mobile. The 
boat will have a light draft for cruising in Southern 
waters. There will be as few bulkheads as possible, so 
that as much sweep of air as possible may be had through 
the cabin. She will carry inside ballast entirely, and 
there is also a provision whereby a shaft and wheel can 
be put in if auxiliary power is desired. 

Burgess has an order for a 25-footer for Dr. R. S. 
Souther. 

At Lawley’s work is going on on the r1o4ft. waterline 
steam yacht, and on others in the east shop. The Lippitt 
60-rater has not commenced to take form yet in the west 
shop, but is expected that she will commence to go up 
in a few days. Joun B. KILieen. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


At the Townsend and Downey yard at Shooter’s Island 
the Emperor’s new schooner has received her priming 
coat of paint. The steel deck house aft is nearly finished 
and the deck is laid. As soon as the deck fittings are in 
place the interior cabinet work will be put in place. The 
three-masted schooner yacht Shenandoah, building at this 
yard for Mr. Gibson Fahnestock, 4s plated, cemented and 
painted, and the work of laying the deck is well along. 
The auxiliary schooner for Mr. Alessandro Fabbri, build- 
ing at Shooter’s Island from designs by Messrs. Car 
Smith & Barbey, is more than half plated, and her dec 
and interior joiner work is being made in the carpenter 


shops. 
Rue 


To the Greenport Basin and Construction Company, of 
Greenport, L. I., has been awarded the contract of de- 
signing and building the one-design boats for the members 
of the Ardsley Y. C. These craft have been so planned 
that they can be carried on the davits of steam yachts, sev- 
eral of the owners having this idea in view. The prin- 
cipal dimensions are as follows: en over all, 25ft. 

in.; waterline, 15ft. 6in.; breadth, , and draft aft. 

here will be 1,200lbs. of ballast, all of which will be on 
the keel} The boats will carry just over 400 sq. ft. of 
sail, which is divided between the mainsail and jib. The 

















construction of the boats will be simple and strong. The 
stem, keel and stern post will be of white oak, and the 
planking will be of cedar, and the boats will be copper 
fastened throughout. Under the new rule recently adopted 
by the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, the boats meas- 
ure just 18ft. It is expected that at least a dozen of the 
boats will be built. The Greenport Basin and Construc- 
tion Company is also building an 18-footer for a member 
of the Shelter Island Y. C. This firm is also constructing 
a cruising sloop of the, following dimensions: Length 
over all, 34ft.; waterline, 22ft. 6in.; beam, oft., and draft, 
sft., which will be used solely for cruising, and will be 
put together in the most substantial manner. 
Rue 


The American Power and Construction Company has 
sold the schooner yacht Leslie to James N. Norris, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; the auxiliary yawl Flora to Cornelius Mc- 
Lean, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and the cabin launch Mystic 
to W. E, Blanchard, Boston. 

nee 


The purchasing of the 70-footer Yankee by the veteran 
yachtsman, Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, has given new life 
to the 7oft. class. The “seventies” will be the largest 
single-stickers seen in the racing next season, and it is 
now announced that Charlie Barr will be in charge of 
August Belmont’s Mineola. This means that splendid 
racing will be seen, and all four of the boats will be in 
commission. Perhaps Mr. W. O. Gay will come around 
the Cape from Boston and try conclusions with the New 
York 70-footers now that his boat Athene made «veh an 


excellent showing against them on the New York Y. C. 
cruise last season. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


During the past year the Hampton Roads Y. C. was 
incorporated and the organization is now in a most 
flourishing condition. The club felt the need of a new 
clib house, and the Building Committee has already ac- 
cepted plans submitted by the architects, and work on the 
new building will be commenced at once, so that the club 
house will be ready for occupancy at the opening of the 
coming season. 

The site finally selected by the club is near the end of 
Willoughby Spit and extends from Chesapeake Bay 
on one side to es Bay on the other. 
There is probably no site in this vicinity posses- 
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sing as many natural for yacht club purposes. 
It is located practically in the center of the sailing 
grounds of this section; it has on the Willoughby Bay 
side - and a perfectly safe anchorage for an un- 
limited number of small boats, and it affords unequalled 
opportunities for bathing and fishing. 
illoughby Bay, being almost entirely landlocked, is 

admirably suited for rowing and small sailboats, while 
just ‘around the point are the waters of the Chesapeake 
for the large craft. This location is equally as con- 
venient for the yachtsmen of Newport News, Hampton 
and Old Point, who are members of the club, as for the 
local yachtsmen. 

It is the intention to build a club house facing on Chesa- 
peake Bay, and a boat house facing on Willoughby ~~ 

The following is the list of officers: Com., James F. 
Duncan; Capt., Clarence A. Neff; Sec’y, Lewis Van R. 
Smith; Paymaster, Charles C. Couper; Board of Gov- 
ernors, Harry C. Dodson, Wyndham R. Mayo, Jr., H. R. 
Rice, Thomas P. Thompson, Joseph F. Drummond, R. B. 
Taylor and Ira B. White. 

tt was the original intention of the club to limit its 
membership to 100 members, and accordingly the club was 
incorporated with 100 shares of stock. These were all 
subscribed-to, and with such readiness that the Board of 
Governors decided to increase the membership to 150, and 
has ordered S50 additional shares to be issued. 


The following named naval officers having kindly 
offered to address the members of the New York Y. C., 
dates as below have been decided upon: 

Feb. 6—Rear-Admiral Francis T. Bowles, U. S. N.; 
subject, “Naval Construction.” 

Feb. 27—Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, U. S. N.; 
subject, “Arctic Experiences.” 

March 20—Rear-Admiral Charles O’Neil, U. S. N.; 
subject, “Ships, Guns and Explosives.” 

On April 10 there will be a musicale, and the subject 
for May 1 will be announced later. 

After an address, should there be time, other features 
will be added. The entertainments will begin at 9:30 
o'clock in the evening. 
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The annual meeting of the New Rochelle Y. C. was 
held on Saturday evening, Feb. 1, at the Hotel Man- 
hattan, New York city. The following officers and com- 
mittees were elected: Com., Clendenin Eckert, yawl 
Thistle; Vice-Com., L. M. Scott, sloop Tosto; Rear-Com., 
P. E. Revelle, slocp Louise; Sec’y, James E. Ricketts; 
Treas., F, R. Farrington; Trustees, three years, A. S. 
Cross, Charles M. Fletcher, H. T. Noyes; Law Commit- 
tee, John F. Lambden, Frederick L. Seacord; Regatta 
Committee, Charles A. Tower, Howard L. Smith, C. A. 
Becker, A. P. Weston, William E. Moore. 
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Down the Danube in a Canadian 
Canoe.—I. 


(From Macmillan'’s Magazine.) 


At Gutenstein, where we camped in a hay field,. the 
mowers woke us at dawn, peering into the mouth of the 
tent. But they made no objections and merely said, “Gruss 
Gott’ and Gute Reise’; and for an hour afterward I 
heard their scythes musically in my dreams as they cut 
a pathway for us to the river. : 

At Obermarchsthal we left the mountains behind us, 
and with them, too, the memory of a pathetic figure. As 
we landed to go up to the little inn for eggs, an old man, 
leaning on a stick, hobbled down to meet us. His white 
hair escaped in disorder from beneath a peaked blue hat, 
and he wore a suit of a curious checked pattern that 
seemed wholly out of keeping with the dress of the coun- 
try. At first, when he spoke, I could not understand him, 
and asked him in German to repeat his remarks. 

“He’s talking English,’ said my companion. “Can’t 
you hear?” And English it was. He invited us up to 
the inn and told us his story over a mug of beer. __ 

“This is my native village. I was born and raised 
here} and sixty years ago I ran away from Germany to 
escape military service. I went to the United States and 
settled finally in Alabama. I had a shop in Mobile, down 
South inia nigger town, and as soon as I was ready I 
wrote to the girl I left here to come out to me. She came 
and we were married. I’ve had two wives since out 
there. Now they’re all buried in a little churchyard out- 
side Mobile. And this is the first time I’ve been back in 
sixty years,” he went on after a gulp of beer. “The vil- 
lage ain’t changed one single bit. I feel as though I'd 
been sleepin’ and sorter dreamin’ all the while. * * * 
The -— s sold and I’m takin’ a last look round at the ole 
place. There’s only one or two that remembers me, but I 
was born and raised here, and this is where I had my 
first love, and the place is full of memories, just chock 
full. ‘No, I ain’t a-goin’ to live here. I’m goin’ back 
to the ‘States nex’ month, so as I can die there and lie 
beside the others in the cemetery at Mobile.” 

The country became flatter and the mountains were 
soon a blue line on the horizcn behind us. At Opfingen 
we crossed our last weir, and among the clouds in front of 
us saw the spire of Ulm cathedral, the tallest in the 
world. A fierce current swept us past banks fringed with 
myrtle bushes, poppies, and yellow flags. Poplars rose 
in lines over the country, bending their heads in the wind, 
and we camped at 8 o’clock in a wood about a mi'e above 
the town. While dinner was cooking a dog rushed bark- 
ing up to us, followed by three men with guns. They 
were evidently Jager. Two of them were dressed 

ttern plates out of a tailor’s guide to sportsmen—in 
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no ; t slings. and silver whistles 
slui fored cord round their necks. examined 
canoe first, and then came up and examined us. One 

of them, who was probably the proprietor of the land, a 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


“What are you doing here?” he asked. . 
“Preparing to camp for the night,” we told him. 
“When are you going on?” 7 

“We intend to go into Ulm in the morning.” 

“Where do you come from; are you Englishmen?” 

“Yes; we come from London.” 

“Ach was!” (they all say Ach was when they want to 
be witheringly scornful). “In that egg shell?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And where are you going to?” 

“Odessa.” 

They exchanged glances. “Evidently madmen, and not 
poachers,” said the face of the man with the biggest silver 
whistle plainer than any words could have spoken it. “Do 
you know these are private preserves?” was the next 
question. 

“No.” My friend, a keen sportsman, sheltered him- 
self scowling behind his alleged ignorance of German 
(somehow he always knew our conversation afterward to 
a word); but the penny whistle and immaculate costume 
of the hunters in a scrubby wood where not even a rabbit 
lived, excited him to explosions of laughter which he 
concealed by frequent journeys to the tent. 

“What’s in that tent?” 

“Beds.” The chasseurs and the keeper went to ex- 
amine, while the dog sniffed about everywhere. Our beds 
were not then untied, and the sportsman untied them; 
but they found only blankets and cork mattresses. 

“You have no guns, or dogs, or fishing rods?” We 
shook our heads sulkily. “And you are only traveling 
peacefully for pleasure?” 

“We are trying to,” we said meekly. 

“Then you may sleep here if you go on again to-mor- 
row; but don’t go into the woods after game.” Then the 
men moved off. Doubtless they were right to ask ques- 
tions, yet. we were so obviously travelers. “Still, our 
weather-worn appearance and unshaved faces probably 
made us look more than a little doubtful,” quoth my 
friend, who himself wore a slouch hat that did not add to 
the candor of his expression. 

In the middle of dinner the men suddenly returned 
from another angle of the wood and examined everything 
afresh. We offered them some tea in a tin cup, which 
they declined; and at last after watching us at our meal 
in silence for ten minutes they moved off, evidently still 
suspicious. Thereafter we always knew them as the 
chasseurs. They were not the only pests, however. Mos- 
quitoes appeared later—our first—and that night we slept 
behind the mosquito netting we had so carefully fitted to 
the mouth of the tent when we first erected it weeks 
before in the garden of a London square. During the 
night some one prowled about the tent. We heard twigs 
snapping and the footsteps among the bushes; but neither 
of us troubled ourselves to get up. If they took the 
canoe, they’d be drowned; and our other only valuables 
(a celluloid collar apiece, a clean suit for the big towns, 
and a map), were safely inside the tent. 

In the morning we shaved and washed carefully, and 
put on our full dress for the benefit of Ulm. We intended 
to paddle down quietly and stop at the Rowing Club 
wharf of which we had read; according to the map it was 
a mile, and the current easy and pleasant. We wished 
our entrance to be sober and in good taste> 

The best-laid plans, however, will sometimes go amiss 
when you’re canoeing on the Danube. We were half-way 
when we heard a roar like a train rushing over a hollow 
bridge. It grew louder every minute. In front of us the 
water danced and leaped, and before we knew what had 
happened, we were plunging about among foaming waves 
and flying past the banks at something more than ten 
miles an hour. 


“Tt’s the IHer,” cried my friend as the paddle was 
nearly wrested from his grasp. “It’s marked on the 
map just about here.” 

It was the Iller. It had come in at an acute angle after 
running almost parallel with us for a little distance. It 
tumbled in at headlong speed, with an icy, turbulent flood 
of muddy water, and it gave the sedate Danube an im- 
petus that it did not lose for another hundred miles below 
Ulm. For a space the two rivers declined to mingle. The 
noisy, dirty Iller, fresh from the Alps, kept to the right 
bank, going twice as fast as its more dignified companion 
on the left. A distinct line (as though drawn by a 
rope) divided them, in color, speed, and height—the 
Iller remaining for a long time at least half an inch above 
the level of the Danube. At length they mingled more 
freely and swept us down upon Ulm in a torrent of rough, 
racing water. Our leisurely, dignified entrance into Ulm 
was, like the suspicions of the chasseurs, a structure built 
on insufficient knowledge, a mere dream. Ulm lies on a 
curve of the river. Big bridges with nasty thick p'llars 
(and whirlpools, therefore, behind them) stand at both 
entrance and exit. How we raced under the first bridge I 
shall never forget. We were half-way through the town, 
with the wet spray still on our cheeks, before the sound 
of the gurgling eddies below the bridge had ceased behind 
us. Where, oh, where was the friendly wharf of that 
Danube Rowing Club? The second bridge rose before 
us. There were crested waves under its arches. Already 
Ulm was almost a, thing of the past; yet we had hoped 
to spend at least a week exploring its beauties. 

“There it is,” cried my friend in the bows, “on the left 
bank! That old board—see it? That’s the wharf.” 

We managed to turn in mid current and point the cance 
up stream. Then, by paddling as hard as we could. we 
dropped down past the wharf at a pace that just enabled 
us to grasp the rings in the boards and come to.a stand- 
still. You'll never forget Ulm if you arrive there, as we 
d'd, in a canoe, when the Iller is in flood. 

We spent a week in the quaint old town of Ulm, but 
our adventures there have properly no part in our journey 
down the river. Only, in passing, I must mention the 
courtesy of the Danube Rowing Club. Fritz Miller (who 
rowed at Henley in 1900 for the Diamond Sculls) is the 
leading spirit in a list of members who showed us all 
possible kindness. They housed and mended our canoe, 
varnished it afresh, and gave us better maps. The secret 
charms of picturesque Ulm unknown to the tourist were 
shown to us;. and in the evenings we used té meet for 
music and supper in a quaint little club room that hangs 
half of its Roman masonry over the rushing river. 

Here the navigation of the Danube (such as it is) is 
said to begin. The fierce current allows no boats or 
steamers, but immense barges (called Ulmer Schachtel) 
laden with merchandise, are floated down the current to 
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the Bavarian towns below. On arrival they are sold for 
lumber, the return journey being impossible. ‘ 

The Rowing Club takes out eights and fours. Rowing 
with all their might they move two miles an hour against 
the current; and it may well be imagined that, with this 
training, they are well nigh the first rowing club in 
Germany. 

There was a great deal of rain while we were in Ulm 
and we started aga’n on a rapidly rising river, full of 
floating rubbish. and rushing at a pace that made it a 
pleasure mere!y to stand and watch it from the bank. The 
Bavarian bank (Ulm is on the frontier line of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg) displayed black sign boards with the 
kilometers marked in white. We timed our speed by one 
of Benson’s chronometers and found it to be over twelve 
miles an hour. It was like traveling over a smooth road 
behind fast horses.. My notebook gives an average day, 
the day, for instance, we left Ulm: 

June 19—The members of the Rowing Club came down 
in force to see us off at 11 o’clock. Flags were flying in 
our honor and we heard the men shouting gluck- 
liche Reise as we shot the middle arch of the 
bridge on the wave of a rather nasty rapid. The 
bridge was lined with people, but we only faintly heard 
their cries for the thunder of the waves. This exceed- 
ingly rapid water makes awkward currents as it swirls 
round the pillars of the big bridges. “Behind the arches 
are always whirlpools, which twist you sideways and 
toss you from them with ridiculous ease. A wrong turn 
of the steering paddle and the canoe would be sucked 
in instead of thrown out, and then——! At a little dis- 
tance below the bridge the eddies of the whirlpool from 
adjacent pillars meet in a series of crested waves. The 
only safe channel lies exactly in the middle. The canoe 
rises, slaps down again, all its length a-quiver; the first 
wave breaks under the bows and some of the water comes 
in, but before enough is shipped to be dangerous the 
frail craft rises again with a leap to the next wave. Then 
the race begins. The least wrong twist to left or right 
and the waves break sideways into the canoe and down 
she goes. It takes so little water to sink a laden canoe. 

To-day, for the first time, we heard the famous song 
of the Danube—famous at least to us who had read of 
it in so many different accounts. It is a hissing, seething 
sound which rises everywhere from the river. You think 
steam must be escaping somewhere, or soda water fizzing 
out from an immense syphon among the woods on the 
banks. It is said to be the friction on the pebbles along 
the bed of the river, caused by the terrific speed of so 
great a body of water. Under the canoe it made a pecu- 
liar buzzing sound, accompanied by a distinct vibration of 
the thin basswood on which we knelt. 

We swept through Bavaria much faster than we wished, 
but it was impossible to go slowly. The river communi- 
cated something of its hurry to ourselves, and in my mind 
the journey now presents itself something in the form 
of a series of brilliant cineomatographs. Delightful were 
our lunches at the quaint inns of remote villages—black 
bread, sausage, and such beer !—Lauingen, a town of the 
sixteenth century, where the spokesman of the crowd 
said, “I suppose you’re both single’; Donauwéorth, in a 
paradise of wild flowers, where the Lech tears in on the 
right with leaping waves; Neuberg, with a dangerous 
stone bridge and the worst rapids we had yet encountered. 
Then a long stretch where the swamps ceased and the 
woods began to change. Instead of endless willows we 
had pine, oak, sycamore, birch and poplar. The river 
was a mile wide with outlets into lagoons, like Norfolk 
Broads, that ran parallel with us for miles and were 
probably empty mud flats at low water. Fishing nets 
were hanging up to dry along the shore, and hay lay 
sunning itself on the narrow strips of the banks. We 
passed Ingolstadt, a military post, and ‘then the river 
dipped down before us into blue hills and we came to 
Vohburg—destroyed by the Swiss in 1641, and now, ap- 
parently, nothing but a collection of quaint chimneys and 
storks’ nests—and, soon after it, Eining, near Abusina, a 
Roman frontier station established fifteen years before our 
era. Trajan’s wall crossed the river near here and ex- 
tended north as far as Wiesbaden. 

Then the river narrowed between precipitous lime- 
stone cliffs and we entered the gorge of Kehlheim. At 
its very mouth, between impregnable rocks, lay the 
monastery of Weltenburg, the oldest in Bavaria. The 
river sweeping round a bend into the rocky jaws made 
landing difficult; but we accomplished it, and entered 
the old courtyard through an iron gate with graceful stone 
pillars. There were everywhere signs of neglect and 
decay. The monks’ quarters formed one side of the 
square and the church another; a third side was a wall of 
rock; the fourth was the river. It was secluded. peace- 
ful beyond description, absolutely out of the world. The 
air was cool, the shadows deep. Fruit trees grew in the 
court yard, and monks (there were only thirteen in all) 
in black gowns were piling up wood for the winter. A 
priest was intoning vespers ‘n the church, which boasted a 
beautiful organ. marble altars and elaborate carving of 
the usual gilded sort. The sunshine filled the painted 
air. Outside over the neglected walls crept vines, and at 
the far end of the courtyard a wild rose tree, covered 
with sweet-smelling blossoms, grew at the foot of crum- 
bling stone steps that led under shady trees to a chapel 
perched on the cliffs. We toiled up in the heat and 
were rewarded by a glorious view; from above the monas- 
tery was shut in like a nest betewen river and cliffs. 

Later in the day we were driven by a violent thunder- 
storm t+ the first landing place we could find. It was 
a few miles below Weltenburg in the very heart of the 
gorge. With surprising good fortune we found a cave 
leading deep into the mountain. and in less than ten min- 
utes we were dry and snug before a fire burning cheer- 
fully for dinner. It was a strange camp—the storm howl- 
ing: outside and the firelight dancing down behind us into 
= interior of the cave, which was unnecessarily full of 

ats. 

At Ratisbon, the Castra Regina of the Romans, we were 
solemnly warned not to attempt to pass under the bridge. 
“The whirlpools are savage,” they told us. “Of t 
seven arches of this six-hundred-year-old bridge, all but 
one are forbidden by the police.” Leaving the canoe half 
a mile above. we landed and walked down the shore to 
examine. “Boats have gone through,” said a pompous 
man on the bridge as he pointed out the worst places to 
us, “bat even if they got under the arch they have always 
been sucked in there!” He pointed to a white seething 

circle of water. “You'll never get through that in your 
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cockle shell, and you'll be arrested even if you do.” 

“Arrested—how?” we asked. By way of answer he 
raised his eyebrows and held up a fat hand in eloquent 
warning. However, we carefully selected our channel 
from the bridge, and twenty minutes later were coming 
down stream toward the arches as cautiously as our speed 
would permit. People ran along the shore waving their 
hats and shouting to us to stop. The bridge in front was 
black with the crowd waiting to see the verruckte Eng- 
lander upset. We reached the arch and recognized our 
channel. The water dropped suddenly in front of us and 
the canoe dipped her nose with it. We were off. The 
bank and the shouting people flew past us in a black 
streak. I was just able to recogmize one man, our 
pompous friend, standing below the bridge shading his 
eyes with his hand, evidently determined to get the best 
view possible. The roar of voices dwindled behind us 
into a murmur and a minute later we were out of sight ; 
Ratisbon, bridge, whirlpools and townsfolk were things of 
the past. We were not arrested, but perhaps the police 
are still trying to catch us. 
; “After iis come a dull spell as we crossed the great 
wheat plain of Bavaria, winding for two days with many 
curves and little current. Every morning here the workers 
in the fields woke us early, and praised the boat, and 
asked us the usual questions, and told us the usual false- 
hoods about the depth of the river, the distances of the 
towns, the floods of past years, and all the rest of it. 
We made no halt at Straubing (Servio Durum of the 
Romans), or at Deggendorf, where the Isar adds its quota 
of mountain-gathered waters. 

Another rt. was very dismal—cold showers and storms 
of wind following one upon another, We crouched under 
bridges, trees and anything else that gave cover, paddling 
fast between the squalls to keep ourselves warm. The 
plain of Straubing affords little shelter. Toward even- 
ing, however, the river made a welcome turn toward the 
mountains, and we camped on a high bank among clumps 
of willows with thick woods behind them: New potatoes, 
dried prunes, and onions in the stew pot were points ot 
light in a gusty and otherwise dismal meal. We pegged 
the tent inside and out. All night the wind tore at it, 
howling; but a gipsy tent never comes down. The wind 
sweeps over it, and finding an ever-lessening angle of re- 
sistance, only drives it more firmly into the ground. 

Gradually, now, we were passing out of the lonely por- 
tions of the upper river. The country was becoming 
more populated; larger towns were near; railway bridges 
spanned the river; steamers and tugs raced down, and 
toiled up it. ; 

A few miles above Passau we camped on an island, and 
were visited by an inquisitive peasant, who saw our 
fire and came over from the mainland in a punt. Are we 
trespassing?” I asked. “No; the island's usually under 
water.” This was all he ever said in our hearing, though 
he stayed with us, it seemed, for hours. He was a surly 
looking fellow in the roughest clothes, with trousers 
turned up to his knees, and bare feet. His curiosity was 
immense ; with arms-crossed and legs wide apart, he stood 
and stared in silence with expressionlessfeatures. We 
had some villainous Black Forest cigars, bearing on the 
label the words Ja noblesse, which we sometimes used to 
get rid of obnoxious people. We gave him two. Know- 
ing nothing about the Greeks and those bearing gifts he 
nodded his thanks—and smoked both to the very end! 
Yet he never stirred, his eyes never left us. It was im- 
possible to prepare our frugal dinner under this merciless 
scrutiny. At length I prevailed upon him to go over for 
some eggs and bring them to us in the morning for break- 
fast. fe left without’a word in his punt, and a sense of 
oppression seemed to go with him, But, just as dinner 
was over and we were settling round the fire to our 
tobacco, he suddenly reappeared. He had brought the 
eggs in his hat, and he was dressed this time in his Sun- 
day clothes! For an hour he stood beside the fire, answer- 
ing no questions, volunteering no remarks, till at length 
my friend went up, shook hands, wished him good night 
and straightaway disappeared into the tent. did like- 
wise, and then the fellow took the hint and went. 

This happened at a place called Pleinling. Another 
thing also happened there. On the smaller of the arms 
which our island divided the river was a weir. With 
empty canoe, and dressed in shirt and trousers, we prac- 
ticed shooting this weir next morning. The day was 
hot, and our other things were meanwhile drying on the 
bank. The silent peasant came over to watch the pro- 
ceedings, and with him came a picturesque old fellow, 
most talkative and entertaining, with white hair and a 
face like Liszt’s. When he saw us preparing to shoot 
the fall he was much excited. “Have you wives and 
children?” he asked shaking his head warningly. I went 
over first while my friend took the camera, and got his 
picture a second before the canoe plunged into the foam 
and upset. The old fellow, whose name was Jacob Meyer, 
was not in the least put out. He leaned on his scythe 
and watched me struggling in the water with the over- 
turned canoe without making any effort to “+ After- 
ward, when we.gave him a noblesse, he took a lean, dirty 
little purse out of his pocket, and said, “How much am I 
to pay for it?” And when we promised to send him the 
photographs he asked the same question again. 

Some hours later we reached Passau, a few miles from 
the Austrian frontier, and this last glimpse of Bavaria, 
after traversing its entire breadth, was the sweetest of all. 
But only from the river itself can see the quaint old 
houses leaning over at all imaginable angles; the towers 
and crooked wooden balconies; gardens hanging from 
the second stories; walls with ancient paintings dimmed 
by wind and weather; and decayed archways showi 
- vistas of rumbling roofs, broken chimneys, and peeps o 
vivid blue sky at the far ends. The picture it made in 
my mind as we paddled through it in the late afternoon 
is uncommonly picturesque—a jumble of gables, towers, 
bridges and the swift muddy Danube rushing past it all in 
such tremendous ey : 

Half a mile below, the Inn poured int from the Tyrolese 
Alps and carried us into the finest gorge we had so far 
seen. The newcomer brought cold air with it, and we 
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swept into the gloomy ravine betw igh mountains 
with something fie # genuine shader. More and more 
swiftly ran the river as it compressed an angry 
roar into a few hundred width and 


at the foot of the heights where a tent can stand. U 
one of these ledges, broader than the rest, we m: at 
length to land. A projecting point of rock sent the water 
flying out at a° tangent into midstream and formed a 


strong backwater below it. Into this we contrived to 


twist the canoe’s nose and on a little promontory, covered 
with yellow ragwort, we pitched our tent. It commanded 
a view for two miles up the ravine with the sinking sun 
at the far end. A boy was tending half a dozen cows 
among the scanty bushes; a queer little imp with wide- 
open blue eyes, who watched us land and prepare our 
camp with no signs of fear or surprise. We gave him 
cherries and chocolate, and he stuffed his mouth with 
one and his pockets with the other; then he came and 
stood over our fire and warmed himself without invitation, 
as if it had been made for his special benefit. quaint 
little figure he cut with his pointed, feathered hat and 
big eyes. He told us that his name was Josef, that he 
lived two miles further on, went to bed every night at 9 
o’clock and got up every morning at 4. Then took 
off his hat, said good night, and vanished into the bushes 
after his cows. 

The sun set in a blaze of golden light that filled the 
whole gorge with fire; but when the glory faded, the 
strange grandeur of the place began to make itself felt. 
The ravine was filled with ‘strange noises, the wooded 
heights looked forbidding, and the great river rolled in a 
sullen black flood into the night. 

Next morning we passed a big rock in midstream with 
a shrine perched on its summit; and just beyond it we 
entered Austria and visited the customs at Engelhartzell, 
a village on the right bank with an old Cistercian monas- 
tery behind it. There was no duty to pay,.and we raced 
on past the mountain village of Obermuhl, and out of 
the gorge into a fertile and undulating country basking in 
the fierce sunshine. 

Neuhaus, with a fine castle on a wooded height, and 
Aschach, with a view of the Styrian Alps, flashed by. The 
river from here to Linz is full of history, and its muddy 
waters have more than once borne crimson foam. There 
were bloody fights here during the revolt of the peasantry 
of Upper Auscria. Aschach, in 1626, was the insurgents’ 
headquarters where (as also at Neuhaus) they barricaded 
the Danube with immense chains to prevent the Bavarians 
from assisting Count Herberstein, the Austrian governor, 
who was shut up in Linz. When in flood the Danube 
escapes from this narrow prison with untold violence. 
Everywhere the villages bear witness of its path, though 
most of them lie far away from the banks. High up upon 
the walls lines show the high-water marks of previous 
years with the dates. “A single night will often send us 
into the upper stories,” said a woman who sold us milk 
and eggs; “but the water falls as quickly as it rises, and 
then we come down again.” . She took it as a matter of 
course. 

The shores became lonely again and our camps were 
rarely disturbed. One morning, however, about 6 o’clock 
we heard some one rummaging among our pans. Then 
something stumbled heavily against the tent, and there 
was a sound of many feet and an old familiar smell. We 
rushed out, to find ourselves in the center of a herd of 
about . fifty cows. One had its nose ‘in the provision 
basket; another was drinking the milk and standing in 
the pail of water; a third was scratching its head against 
the iron prop of the kettle. Their curiosity was in- 
satiable; every time we drove them off they returned. 
While my friend was frying the bacon and I was per- 
forming ablutions lower down on the river bank, a 
squadron swept down upon us unexpectedly by a clever 
flank movement, and one of them whipped up my paja- 
mas near the tent and ran down the shore with them on 
her horns. My friend dared not leave the bacon—and I 
was in nudis! It was exciting for the next few minutes. 

In blazing heat that day we came to Linz, the capital 
of Upper Austria. Below it the Traun and the Enns 
flowed in, and the Danube became a magnificent river 
rolling through broad banks alternately wooded and cov- 
ered with crops and orchards; and now, too, we begin 
an to see vineyards, of which Bavaria had seemed 
are, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincrnnati1, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading Road, Feb. 2. Weather, Cold and 
clear; thermometer, 18 degrees; wind, fishtail, 4 te 8 o’clock. Con- 
ditions, 200yds., off-hand, at the Standard target: 











Honor. Medal. 
Payne 89 87848481 1010 727 WW 6-26 
h 81 86 82 82 87 8 7 7-22 46 818 
indele 80 87 81... .. 8 8 8-24 810 7—25 
Strickmeier 85 84 81 80 80 8 8 824 9 8 9-26 
Odell 84 82 80 70 68 7 8 10-2 7 5 921 
Lux .. 84 80 78 77 69 95923 10 7 82 

Drube oe GRE eb nchsse BB: BBD. ‘on on cy 
Bruns . 8 76 71.... 8 8 9-25 5 9 7-21 
Roberts -- 879787676 10 5 9—24 9 5 5—19 
Nestler -. 80 80 78 77 76 98 823 10 6 10-26 
Trounstine 7978 7674.. 10 7 6—23 9 8 82 
offman 79 76 71 69 67 9 7 4-2 6 4 8-18 
REE 050 apusdpczonsee 74 69 69 66 66 6 4 10—20 99 62% 
Weinheimer ............ 73 72 67 67 67 6 5 6—17 8 6 4-18 
TOE. cicccesiiccsianie 70 63 61 60 56 5 6 920 9 7 622 





Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Jan. 27.—Yesterday was a fair shooting day at 
Shell Mound range, and a large attendance was present. J. 
Gorman did some very fine work with the pistol. The writer 
greatly admires the marksmanship of Mr. Gorman, and doubts 
whether he has a superior in the world with revolver and pistol. 

Dr, Dudley Smith, a crack shot of the Smith & Wesson Pistol 

eld, Mass., attended the range as the guest of the 
ub, of which he will become a member should he 
locate in San Francisco. He made some excellent scores on the 


Gol Rifle and Pistol Club handicap rifle shoot: M. F. 
Blasse 213, 211, 206; A. B. Dorrell 210; W. G. 21, a. 
nee y:M. F, pioane 74, J. Kullmann 208, W. G. 


A, B., F. a 
Gold: medal rile shoot: F. E- Mason 2 229. 


Han ic ' $ . ’ 88, 
Len Le ee Baker a 

ms 5 = Be ; e ° - 
Hinkel 79; Ty Hoda 682 : 

Gold medal shost: W, F. Blasse 83, 80. 

Silver medal: H. Hinkel 81, 79. 


Francisco Schuetzen Verein monthly bullseye shoot: E. 
Stehn 141, J. C. Waller 227, J. D. Heise 254, 


F. Pape #1, F. P. Schuster A Pepe be mI Bae, 
590, J. Gefken 610, E. Goetze ‘A. Mocker 687, H Zecher 670, 
F. Hensel 734, John Beuttler , H. Meyer E, Doell 881, 
F. Boeckmann 984, D. B: Faktor 1053, L. 1157, William 
Goetze 1167. ; 


Germania Schuetzen Club monthly bullseye shoot: D. Salfield 
171, Herman Huber 269, John Beuttler A, Gehret . 485, H 
Sweiger 645, D. B. Faktor 660, O. Bremer 
Brandt 938, A. Jungblut 966. ’ 
German Schuetzen Club yearly competition for tr phigs best 
3-shet scores: A. Gehret 72, D. B. Faktor 71, F. E. Ma: 70, A 
Pape 72, F. P. Schuster 70, E. H, 
Bremer 69, Louis Bendel Herman Huber 66. P4350 
Competition shoot for Siebe-Faktor tro hies; best 10-shot scores: 
A. Gehret 230, F. E, Mason 221, D. lfield 224, Otto Bremer 


220, A. Pape 217, RoeEE.. 
Grapshooting. 


—=9——— 


If you want your shoot fo be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


ee 


| Fixtures, - 


Feb, 11-12.—Wolcott, N. Y.—Winter target tournament of the 
Catchpole Gun Club. E. A. Wadsworth, Sec’y. 

Feb. 12—Ossining, N. Y.—Lincoln’s Day clay-bird shoot of the 
Qoginins Gun Club. Shooting begins at 11 A. M. C. G, Bland- 
lord, Ca 

Feb. 12.—Paterson, N. J.—Contest for E. C. cup, emblematic 
of target championship of New Jersey, between Capt. A. W 
Money, holder, and Wm, H. Weller, of Newark. 

Feb. 12.—Paterson, N. J.—All-day tournament of the Jackson 
Park Gun Club. 


Feb. 18-20.—St. Edward, Neb.—St. Edward Gun Club’s annual 
tournament, 


Feb. 23—Louisville, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Feb. 22,—Akron, O.—Team shoot of Akron Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club’s bluerock tourna- 
ment. H. H. Valentine, Sec’y. 

March 81-April 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo,—Grand 
fuerte tiandicnp at live birds. Ed Banks, Sec’y, $18 Broadway, 

ew York. 


April 8-11.—Olathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
annual tournament. 

April 15-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association’s annual tournament. F, B. Cunningham, Sec’y. 

April 22-25.—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. & Mc- 
Donald, Sec’y. 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y;, Elmer E. 


er, X 7 

May 1%14.—Enid, Oklahoma Territory.—Oklahoma. Territorial. 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. ony 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Chafleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W. G, Jeffords, Jr., Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Ottumwa, la.—lowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elwood, Ind. 

May 20-22.—Wheelin . W. Va—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Vigo State smen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. DB.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament, 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

ay 20-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 
June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
e, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-iourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 





June 10-11—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 
une 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 
une 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. 
June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ay ed the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 


y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T, L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 


Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, Sec’y. . 

Newark, N. F—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. Seas 

Chicago, Iil.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 


and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 


and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Feb. 5.—Interstate Park, L. I1—S. M. Van Allen’s cash prize 
shoot at 20 birds, $10 entrance; handicaps 28 to 33yds; high guns; 


terse Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 


I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in. these col also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all such mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Bruud- 
way, New York. : 








Mr. John S. Wright announces an all-day target shoot, to be 
given the Brooklyn Gun Club on Feb. 12, at Enfield street 
near Li avenue, Brooklyn. Competition commences at 10: 
o’clock. e are eight programme events, of which three are 

ize shoots, handicap allowance in the form of misses as breaks. 
The events are at 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 targets; entrances varying 
from 50 cents to $1. There is a total of 145, with a total entrance 
of $5.60. Moneys divided 50, 30 and 20. No shooter may win more 
than one prize. Targets, at 2 cents, are included in all purses. 
Lunch free. Any one may shoot for targets only. 


Mr, Elmer ‘i of the Interstate in- 

forms map topes “The work. in sonnaction —_ of 

€ on grown an extent 

Se eee en ereent ieee eae 
a ion € 

other than those given under auspices of the Interstate ‘ 


4, J. Gefken 74i, F. 


Goetze 69,.N. Ahrens 68, Otto’ 


~ 
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years been. eminent in 

’s use, has 
the Marlin Fire Arms Co, For the pres- 
pateeds ie wil, ote leur tiun, Sok 

i e at a later time, 

interests of Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns in 
His extensive acquaintance and popularity 
trade insure his success. 


i 
aE 


a ae Feb. 12 and 13, is open to the world. The first day is 
tow » Feb. - ? 
at target Sempre the second, sag Nan Miss funk Oakley 
participants in the competition. For pro- 
quan ation Mr. Alfred Griesemer, Allentown, Pa. 
R 


On Saturday of last week, at Gorgas Station, Pa., in a twelve- 


man team man, unknown angles, the High- 
land Gus Club ‘defeat the’ Clearview Gun Club by a score of 
220 to 


The latter club had only six men present, so that, in 
order to get action, each one. shot two scores. 


Elsewhere in our trap columns from Mr. Paul R. Litzke is a 
communication which informs the public of the conditions govern- 


the live-bird cham ip of Arkansas, the trophy of which 
3 presented by the Toate Corrtigs Company, which Mr. Litzke 
represents, 


On Saturday of this week, the’ 100 target event for the cham- 
ionship of the Ossining, N, Y., Gun Club will take place. Mr. 


. Brandreth has donated a cup for a trophy to the winner, and 
Mr. H. W. Bissing has dunened a trophy second prize. 

ca ‘ 

at 5 live 


binds’ at Frecho ola, NJ = So pectrtast sheng:ie 5 tive 
i at . j., Jan. essrs. . ‘ 
ROK, ‘Bilis, of F * and Al. Ivins, of Red Bank, tied on 
straight scores, sold the hog and divided the money. 

& 


The New England Kennel Club members are active betimes in 
contests at flying targets on the club’s grounds, at Braintree, Mass., 
and several of them who are eminent in Kennel matters display 
quite vhe, skill with the shotgun. 


New Yorkers are in a state of suspense in respect to the fate of 

igeon shooting, but this state will in all Femme | be of short 
Sroties, as the matter is expected to be definitely determined in 
the near future, 3 


The press dispatches credit Mr. R. O. Heikes with a score of 99 
out 100 coresta, in which was a run of 89 straight, shooting 
from the 19yd. mark, at the tournament held at Waco, Tex., last 


week, Beananp Warzns. 


A Matter of Careless Loading. 


New York, Feb. 1—Editor Forest and Stream: In asking you to 
find moms tn Os tcleuen a ur next issue we do not believe 
in 





that we are making a mistake, subject matter being of interest 
to those who shoot at the traps field, more especially to 


to load shells. ~ ae 
we were in receipt 

guns (a Winchester “pump ae 

a wi s 

ze,” =, We ware further informed 

of the shells containing the 

loose powder which remained in the 

er shells | — Thus — 
on investigate and possibly ascertain 

of the trouble. Within three deye we were personally handed 

a score of the shells, together with a lib. can of New 

which was about enough powder to load a dozen shells. 

the party who leaded the shells had only loaded 

nananed in bursting and wrecking two guns 

we i injury to himself), and yet had 

some dozen shells, the guns being wreck 


gee srtepce 
al 


if 


used 
ed with the last 
"The extracts from the records in our “Daily Shooting 
Book,” page 18, will best set forth our findings: , 
1902, by Messrs. Hawkins and 
were npernee to have burst 
Sooner Smith guns belgnging to V. L. o> custans er. 
| rap Ss wil avy turn- 
‘wo three-quarter-in: emits poine 1 
report 


aS 


~ 


days’ shoot to’be held at the Duck Farm Hotel, Allen- — 


cuse, N.-¥., editor of the Sporting Goods Gazette; Mr. Marshall 

. and Mr. BD. F. oo Ss likewise newspaper men 
interested shooting affairs. shell_on being opened - 
mitted the sees Sede et, SS he S.C was tight ed 
by heavy. rammi and had to be picked out. alsrode 
weighed Sigrs., ra E. C.. 36%grs., making a total of 67%grs. 
De Miswry.at8 others being anxious to find out whether the 


give the 


’ ne Se woe ge eight or: 
nine tons”—Mr. Justus Von Len: perform 


the operation in 


presence of ee oe ae ae and the wads which 
_. in the’ original shell. These wads, by the way, were a thin 
card (probably “B” thickness) over the powder, followed by two 


er, 
uge. The wads used in 
(or 3drs.) of New 
inchester nitro felt and 


black-edge wads s to- be 11 
loading the shells which contained 
Schultze were found to be as follows: 
two black ; 

The result of this test for pressures made with “the mixture” as 
reloaded, was startling to the lay brethren, the crusher lead being 
reduced to the thickness of a wafer, while leads used with two of 
the shells properly loaded stood up and showed only normal pres- 
sures. 

It is worth while noting in this extraordinary case two special 
features: o The recognition by the loader of the shells of the 
necessity. of using a different and a thinner combination of wads 
with “the mixture” from the combination used with the ay 
loaded 36grs. (3drs. by measure) of New Schultze. (2) That in ad- 
dition to using thinner ding with “the mixture,” the loader 
had exerted enough pressure to pack the E. C. so tightly that it 
had to be picked out with a penknife, whereas with the 36gr. loads 
he had used very little pressure indeed. 

From the above you: will note that no possible blame can be 
attached to any one save only to the loader himself. Neither load 
of powder by itself could have caused him any trouble, but “the 
mixture” was fatal to the two guns, though luckily not to him. 
That he knew he had at least two different lots of shells with him 
at the time is shown by the fact that the top shot wad on the 
shells loaded with “the mixture” bore a mark on them, while 
those containing correct loads of eae were left blank, having 
no mark or number on them at all. 

This communication having run to greater length than we at first 
anticipated, we feel that an apology is due you, and therefore tender 
same in a duly humble spirit. 

Tae American E. C. & Scuurtze Gunrowper Co., Lrp. 


The Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamitton, Can., Feb, 1—The Hamilton Gun Club have to-day 
had the pleasure of the company of the Stanley Gun Club, of 
Toronto, who visited Hamilton to shoot a return match in our 
interclub series, and we were more than pleased to find them all 
such real good fellows. 2 s 

The Stanley Gun Club did not arrive here until after 2 o’clock, 
so that the match had to be shot off at once, without preliminary 

ice events of any kind. This may account in some measure 
ior a number of our Toronto friends failing to make their usual 
good showing, while on the other hand, our boys have excelled 
themselves, and made an average much above anything ever be- 
fore accomplished by a Hamilton Gun Club team composed of so 
many members. 

The match was shot by teams of twenty men on each side, at 
3 teruste and 7 live birds per man, resulting in the following 
totals: 


Shot at. Broke. Av. 

Diane AE ecb bc avdecicicveccccsccssacd 500 405 81 

Stanley Gun Club........ Bike sod ¢oeenecwsae ae) 360 72. 
Hamilton won by 46 targets. 


As each oquntconeee thesting the targets they were sent at 
once to the live-bird sc with the carne results: 

The Hamilton Gun Club shot at 14 live birds and killed 109. 
The Stanley Gun Club shot at 14 live birds and killed 103. 

Individual shooters are eligible for all competitions other than 
that for the Mail Seer by becoming members of the Associa- 
tion, as Article 1. of the Constitution of the Dominion 
Tees and Game Protective Association, i. ¢.: 

“Affiliating clubs shall pay an annual fee of $5. Individuals may 
become members of the Association on payment of a fee of $1 
per annum. All fees to be paid on or before June 15 in each year.” 

It is the intention of afl our affiliated clubs to assist in every 
possible way toward making this shoot one that will be long re- 
membered by all who are fortunate in being able to attend. 

In point of attendance, we already have promises which will 
bring to our grounds in August next more competitors than have 
ever taken part in any tournament yet held in Canada, and we 
trust that we may have the pleasure of the attendance of many 
shooters from over the borders. 


Hamilton Team, 





4 
é : 
6 6 
5 6 
5 7 
- 5 
5 
5 4 
6 6 
Socccccccccccocccccs 17 +7 5 
eerccsceccccccccoccees LE & 6 
Flemming ..... Cecesccccee 19 7 5 
ORG sesceocce Sobdceee rr ee. 3 
yi ge ovens D0 2 6 
DEEN. casecceneeescoced 6 4 7 
Thom: die caseswesesdes 2» 6 6 
Williamson .......-.s0005 6 6 4 
Shephard .....cessccecscoee 18 5 6 
Yy, own: susstneocoss De 8 7 
GUMENEED  cceccsccccechsts -2 7 5 
360 103 405 
“ ; Ben Ir. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Bolling Springs Gua Club. 


Rutherford, N. J., Jan. 2%—Following are the scores made at 





the shoot of the Boiling Springs Gun Club, held to-day: 

Events 12346 + # £4£¥Events: | 12345 

Targets 15 15 15 16 15 4 15 15 15 15 15 
Fanning .........+ Te Tp Te Ev cccceccctese. te 1312.... 
Money ........- o>» 111311 8 6 Gardiner ............ 213 8. 
SEE oécccobscen 913 12 1813 Welles .......cc000 oo oe 412.. 
we - eoeeee 1014121310 Hexamer .......... .. .. Ticst3- 
Swivelier ......... Dae ber eacee VEL ED Seececece coh dacns 2 

BE vcsaqoarenth BD B-> ee eee 11 12 
PRE bn ccenccotegt te eo; 0c:00- pr ME ccccccccecoses oo: 66200 9 


ial pri t No. 2, 6&0 targets, with all i 
ba i: Money (8) 4%, Carlough’ (6) 48, Fanning (0) 44 
47, Collins (5) 43, Glover (3) 47, Hexamer (9) 26, 
© %, Huck () 4 James (8) 34, Apgar (3) 4, Swiveller 


ee ee eS diti M (3) 46 
even same conditions: one 
() 4, Fanning (2) 64, Glover () 47, Carlough Ua) 37, Huck (3) 32, 
ardiner (5) Axford (7) 33, Frank (6) 40, Apgar (3) 42. 
‘cam two men on a side, 2% targets man: W. L. 


Gardiner Money 16; total 34 H. S. Nes 11, W. V. 
Carlough 5: total 23. as 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Jan. 25.—In the contest for the Glaser trophy, 
50 targets per man, following scores were made: 


Swiveller 


Eickhoff .......++.+++6+- Sieacgtagod ead 6101110110010111101111100—16 
1110000111110011100001000—12—28 
F Truax .......- sesecvcccccesecs +++ -1010111110101110011010000—14 
0010000100001001100011010— 8—22 
Satchart ......... tae vocovecsecnsenses -011101011110101100101 
GAGA occsscccdsccccoce toscercogedecs Ge 
ROWE icccccsccccccoccccepcodegocoses ° 6 
5—11 
Morrison .....0050000 cee raeee eee eeeeee4111010101111101010110111—18 


. the beys, and his quiet, unassuming way h 


Boston Shooting Assoctatton. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 2.—The all-day tournament of the Boston 
Shooting Association, at Wellington, Mass., on Feb. 1, brought 
out seventeen shooters, in spite of out vicious New 
weather. A northeast snowstorm, blowing directly into the 
of the shooters, was conducive neither to comfort nor good shoot- 
ing. Lack of numbers was made up by the enthusiasm of those 
who had braved the weather, some of whom shot the programme 


‘fhearly twice through. 


While the percentages may not seem high, it must be remem- 
bered that a number of the events were at pairs and reversed 
angles, which are not a feature of modern tournaments. Exclusive 
of those, some’ really good shooting was done by Le'’Roy, ‘Griffith 
and Herbert,-the first two averaging a fraction over:90 per cent, 
and the latter a fraction over 94 per cent. at known and unknown 
angles, - 

rifith made a journey through two States in order to be with 
as not at ail 
marred by his success at the trap. He promised that Rhode 
Island would enter a five-man team in the Interstate match among 
New England States, and we feel assured that the other States 
will fall into line. 

That genial shooter, Lambert, made his first appearance of the 
season, and received a hearty welcome. . came down from 
Leominster, but did not shoot in his usual good form. 

Most of the boys ran out of shells during the afternoon, and 
strange loads, however good, always raise havoc with the averages, 

On the regular programme of 175 targets, Griffith broke 160, 
Herbert 159 and Le Roy 154. The full scores are: 


Events: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 910 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 10 10 10 10.16 15 10 10 15 10 10 15 15 © 25% 
Coffin ... 6 8 81015 6 5 6.8 91810 7 8 7 81310181413 
Herbert... 1010 61413 9 6 10 1014.13:10. 714 71015 14D 21 15 
i Mawses 9 761211 6 8 7 71014 6912 1 611 813 oe 
Le Roy.. .. .. «. « - 8 7 8 91413. 9 8147101414419 212 
Griffith... .. .. .. .. .. 8 910101315 8 10 13. 6 10 15 13 20 17 15 
Stewart... 8 9 81211 6 8 7 81315 71010 6 10 141819 212 
PUG Rscccs, cc gs cccd ve SO EFM. SD TS IMs 
Lambert. .. .. .... 2. 75 4101114 7 911 6 5 12 1117 18 16 
Kiseweod 4.6 2.35-38:3. 920 ..6 20.8.6 ce ce cn sc 0s 00: 65 0b 00 
Cake...... 7999.9 6-69 9916 7 611 8 7131317.... 
Frank oa wees OS 9.938 BS. SB. Odo cies ss de 
Bullard on oo 4 4 6.6.8 9.7-619.7 $2 OM cs 2 
a 6 9 71110 16 8 71012 9 915.. 71231317.... 
Byram... .. , eajecyet ea Me ie. db  Bscavad-os ue at Ras 
S Wood. .. .. ‘ aleiecnesiwe of 88 9122 918.. 
FUER owed tr be. ce co bev eosen une an ee oe @ OB oe 
Hersert. 


Grand Prix. 


A spectat cable to the Herald, published in its issue of Feb. 2, 
has the following in respect to the Grand Prix: 

Monte Carlo, Saturday.—Another Grand Prix.is concluded, and 
M. Grasselli, whose brother won it in 1897, is the winner. 

Seldom has such excitement been seen regarding this event, but 
the weather militated greatly against a large attendance. 

A steady downpour of rain was all against the birds, but at the 
end of the sixth round a strong wind from the northeast helped 
an_extraordinarily good lot of birds to defeat most of the shooters. 

Twenty-eight zeros. were recorded in the opening round, and no 
fewer than fourteen shooters failed to account for their sixth bird, 
while a similar number were defeated by their seventh. 

_Then the fielders began to reap their rich harvest, as in the 
eighth round only eighteen shooters accounted for their birds, 
while fifteen missed. 

Eight more misses occurred in the ninth round, and only three 

entlemen had accounted for their birds, namely, Mr. Grasselli, 

tr. Wood and M. Schiannini, 

All these gentlemen killed their tenth birds, but M. Schiannini 
had the worst luck possible with his eleventh bird, as it fell quite 
dead within 2in. of the bound: line, but outside. 

All interest now centered in the performances of Mr. Wood and 
M. Grasselli. The latter had to lead off, and with a beautiful first 
barrel killed a very good bird from the middle trap, while Mr. 
Wood, who had an exceptional bird from the right-hand trap, was 
easily beaten. 


Thus M, Grasselli gained a most popular and well deserved vic- 


tory. 
Four shooters had to compete for the remaining prizes, and it 
was not until the end of the sixteenth round that ur. Wood was 


awarded the second prize, amounting to 11,000 francs ($2,200). 
M, Schiannini and Comte O’Brien agreed to divide the sum of 
13,000 francs ($2,600), while Lord Rosslyn, who had shot ex- 
tremely well but unluckily, had to take fifth place. 
M. Grasselli, beside winning an objet d’art, annexed the sum 
of 22,000 francs ($4,400), and reports have it that he backed him- 
self heavily as well, 


The betting was the highest seen for years, and the fielders won 
a big haul. , 





Boston Athletic Association Gun Club. 


_Boston, Mass., Feb. 1—The February Handicap of B. A. A. 
Gun Club was started this afternoon. There was also a cup pre- 
sented by one of our prominent members to go to the contestant 
making the highest score for the day. 

The heavy snowstorm was accountable for many of the con- 
testants not making better scores, but it did not prevent Mr. Clark 
from winning the cup, although his margin was only one-third of 
ow ce yp itted t f b 

e have also pitted two of our members against each other 
a 500-target match. Each Saturday they are e shoot at 75 rah 


unknown angles, and 5 pairs. In the o i | 
canowe., angie P pening round to-day 


Events: a a 3 4 56 6 
argets: 15 15 16 & 
Geo Clark becebedddscddevassocecsces 12 13 13 14 12 “— 
DE eM Wen seschTctasenecsdovescccce li 144 12 13 6 «67 72 
5 15 15 16 Broke. Cen 
roke. Cent. Hdcp. Total. 
12 13 13 14 62 86 2-3 2 98 2-3 
10 15 15 11 51 85 12 97 
1011 914 44 73 1-3 25 98 1-8 
11 14 12 13 5 83 1-3 2 % 13 
- 8121113 44 73 13 18 91 1-3 
- 1315 811 47 78 13 12 90 1-3 
+» 1212 10 11 45 76 18 93 
- 10 10 10 13 43 71 23 18 89 2-2 
-NnRun 44 73 1-83 18 91 1-3 
-- 9131212 46 16 2-3 12 88 2-3 
121214 8 46 16 2-3 18 4 23 
41199 33 55 25 80 
8 91211 40 66 2-3 18 & 23 
li 9 8 6 34 56 2-3 % 81 23 








Death of. Eugene Dupont. 


To the hosts of friends of Eugene Dupont, president of the grea 
firm of E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co.. came the senkecaaie 
sorrowful news that on Tuesday of last week he had passed away. 
He was sixty-one years old at the time of his death. He was a 
son of the late Alexis I. Dupont. He leaves a widow, two sons 
-and three daughters, _ The interment took place on Frida’ Jan. 
31, in the family burial plot on the Brandywine River. e was 
eminently beloved by all who knew him, whether socially or in 
business. He succeeded Gen. Henry Dupont as head of the firm in 
_ a ~ caiiehment of as great firm of E, I. Dupont de 
Nemours 0., ars ago, there hav four 
it, namely, Eluthere 5 7 fed inn ie os Soamtiel 
by Alfred Dupont, who in 1850 was succeeded by Gen. Henry 


Dupont, who died in 1889, y : 
cently passed away. and was succeeded by him who so re- 





Death of Charles Parker. 


On Friday of last week Charles P. 
of Parken De Medan ow founder of the great firm 


ninety-three years. He began the manu 
t= gon of the last century, and was a ioneer in that branch of 


d 
manufacture. i 
sterling worth of his products chaos avin; the Ota wants 
interests ¢ ' a8 it exists: to-day. at 2 time when 
the English-made gun was considered the on gun worthy of 


energy and wisdom of the 


and {o overcome unreasseiog (arenes °f the art of gut-making 
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FOREST AND. STREAM 





2 Boston .Gun Club.- 


Bostos, Jan. 29,—Twetity-four shooters wete on hand to sffiash 
pagocks at oo serial prize shoot of the Boston Gun Club, 
on their Wellington grounds to-day, and though . the 
tmometer was ‘way j 
programine, first getting half frozen “trying to fi : then 
warthitig up for a while at the fireside listening to the various whys 

and whereiores of the utifortunates. . ‘ 

Looking at the scores and sufitming up the nuniber of hts 
tnade, it would seeta as though no one was shooting, Worthin 
being. the ouly party guilty of such an offense, and he seeme 
Vv well p with one in a 10-target event. 

he prize match had to be started late, owing to the tmagautrap 
feeding a Mile repairing, but after getting started was doubly 
interesting, owe turned out to be the right trian in first position, 
and ably took care of it with a 21, none of which were doybtful 
breaks. : Leroy, as usual well up in the bunch, came im second 
tied with Ford, with 49 to their credit. Next in line were 
and Whitten with 16, the former keeping company with Leroy vu 
the 2lyd. mark, and was a welcome visitor, it being his first ap- 


rance on the ground for quite @ long time. Other scores as 
jollows: 





’ Events te De ie ok ae ae me 
argets: 10 10 10 10 16 10 100 % 
Orthing, 1B... 66 scsecscscssesiccs. 3 6 10 $ RS eae 
PN be ose Beciscvccivcccces 76 7 A org were 
OOO, Tis cccnsctocsesssssoseic i J ae ON ey Sp errr. 
owe, 19. 7, 2 Dee Le eae: 2 

Frank, 18 a eee ot ae a ae by 

Cake,  16...<; i } 7 { 7) SO, 
ennison, 18 4 46 2 4 7 

Redia, 16..... 8 6 6 41 ; i 6 

Whitten, 16.......:iscicacestisis.s 248 4 9 ic at te 

ates OB, 65. co ods c dve dbs dendes tes seed 6°69 4 6 8 be 84K 

BE, § Bbc bbe Lo vddede clibiceddete ed B°S@..3. 4 -@ -6 ay st a, 

DTG, MBI. cho cewdvedubdccsdsives y *6.-%. § 6. o- O'S 

eS te rr res BAP | St F. 742° 

SMI f Ts dv oddocccdecdecesedecs D Gon: Mn op tet este ee . ee 

RCM, DBL, 0 dns isin bb tis sces ddeives 6 3. 5 so? ee var 
ee ee SASS S!l & 4. ! se "Ss 
| RR ee ey ee | B- estas 7 56 ia oe 

Kirkwood, 18........ 6 cov os ve Oa." Se" @ 

Pers Bid. do ivcises de 6. ¢ 8..T -B"T" 8 

feck TS es oe . St O °C... 

tredericks, 14 ; 4 





Events 1, 2, 3, and 6, known angles, Sergeant system; event 4, 
unknown angles, Sergeant system; events 5, 8 and 9, unknown 
angles, magautrap; event 7, 5 pairs, magautrap. 


rize match, 25 singles—15 magautrap and 10 Sergeant system; 
distance handicap: 








SERGE, BOoncccscccvducénettOEteteeeeete 111101111111011 1111111001—21 
LM . Tn awssceppenoste 111111111110010 1110111100—19 
me ee 110111111010111 101101110i—19 
Ot. Dh cscusvapepte dyes 101011001111010 1101111100—16 
WRITE, Mica sccme+ ntcvbaene 011001001011111 0111110110—16 
Worthing, I8.............++. 110001011101100 1111001100—14 
DEEL TU Gd a coun espana’ s 010100110010010 1110111011—14 
Ch anh sie éanee shes hoot 100010110111000 1111100101-—14 
RG Minin. on ocneepsnbantetocbas anew 101019100001100 1111011011—14 
UNIT Tl an onncnad Gpatedes keepin 001101011001000 0111101110—13 
i ti. .>sendhennascauheadsshabesiill 010010001110010 1011011001—12 
NREL, Minin oka ahnesnsar anes henseee 000101110001011 1010011001—12 
SR, Misneaerametebep ist . 000100010100001 0110101001— 9 
ES iccune tannd>uneresatneies - -111010001010000 0000000100-— 7 

Sa; TL sink nth camnnnaks semeaeersineul 000000000001000 1101000000—- 4 

Secretary. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Glover vs. Knowlton. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 29—The match betweeh Dr, J. G. 
Knowlton and Mr, Sim Glover, shot at Interstate Park to-day, 
was one of unusual! interest. It was a fine up-hill race on the 
part of Dr. Knowlton, Out of his first 7 he lost 3 dead out, and 
losing 2 more in the first 25, he scored 20. Mr. Glover scored 24. 
The first misses in the 256 practically decided the race. 

In the second 25 Glover Killed straight, while his opponent was 
but -one less. The third 25 was a tie on 23. In the last quarter, 
Dr, Kuowlton shot a splendid up-hill finish, scoring 24 to his 
opponent’s 22. The total was: Giover 94, Knowlton 91. A snow- 
storm, steady, but light, prevailed, and this, in the absence of 
wind, made the birds, which were a good lot, slow flyers. The 
match was for a purse of $200. nowlton has been shooting 
very little of late, was out of practice, and therefore far from his 
best form.’ Mr. J. S. Fanning acted as referee. The scores follow: 


Te ee 2*22*1*121222222122220202—20 

1112222221221212212222021—24 

2021212212222%22222112221—23 

2212221212222222222012222-24—91 
4 


2222222102222222222222212—2: 
22222221 22221222121212222—25 
12222222212220222222°2221—23 
2202221 2221122220201 21222—22—94 
SWEEPSTAKES, 

After the match between the two gladiators was concluded, a 
10-bird sweepstake, $5 entrance, was arranged, and, this being con- 
cluded, a second was arranged. In the shoot-off for second and 


third in No, 2 event darkness supervened, and at the end of the 
tenth round in the tie, all straight, the shooting ended. Scores: 





Glover ......¢. . 













EE PMR, whanensnasswaceps ddowenenl 2222022212— 9 2221222222—10 
SD. cha Seakencnphs +enhes oies --1122121111—-10 1022222211— 9 
DENT 5S cAGE saegetsotheenssens .-1121021112— 9  2121220222— 9 
PEED nccnespits ate Ghasedées . --11211220*2— 8 2120120221— & 
DED 3: Fas a lascdasecameens 2200222210— 7 122222202*— 8 
ES, . Feweddneytervncesies .-1112200222— 8  2011222212— 9 
ees 2112112122—10 2211202222— 9 
SNE Soc abdaptavcdwedcccetevess 1Z2Z120012— 8... eee ees 
TEE -ctshnceReh vecckecesne 2121122222—-10- 22220 
Waters ...;.. 2122121112—-10_—s.......... a 
*Hopkins ..... 222221112110 2002211122— 8 

*For birds. 

Shoot-off of No. 1 event: 
NS oe ae ee are 1211 
MENNG Di cosy c¥ ep aks soccvansen EERE SDE. Garthen  ...0occscsdss. cts 10 
Mahcing =. 35. votee..csccece 1211 

Shoot-off of No. 2 event: 
ey eee ae 2111212111 Dr Carman ............ 2112212121 
ON ee ee ae 1111112211 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Feb. 1—The snow covered the ground 
entirely in every direction, and the sky being darkly overcast, 
there was a dull light. The birds were a good lot. There was a 
slight 12 o’clock wind, and there was more than an average num- 
ber of incomers in consequence. In No. 4 évent, the contestants 
stood about 35yds. in shooting at the first 3 birds, after which 
the remaining two contestants, Messrs. Keenan and Morfey, stood 
oh the balcony of the Casino, about 48yds. from the traps. Keenan 
scored 6 straight, which goes to show how much value lyd. is in 
handicaps under 3%0yds. The scores follow: 

No, 1, miss-and-out: 
B Waters, 


BeiAcupeehsecbon 2222122 J P Kay, 30,.............. 2122222 

C A Ramapo,-29.......... 2121210 -C Sanders, 27............. 2120 
TW Morfey, 31........... 220 

No. 2, miss-and-out: , 
B Waters, 90... ....:.....5.34 211* T W Morfey, 31... aon 
C A Ramapo, 29.............. ee ke Oe orien, 

No. 3, 5 birds, one barrel, gun below elbow: 
B Waters, 28.............. 111104 _ T W-Morfey, 28......... 
C A Ramapo, 2......... 1110-4 J P Kay, %.......0...50. 

No, 4, miss-and-out, 35 and 48yds.: ~ 
Be Ns as ccscscrenbaboad 220 EB, . cncnwpautl 
C A Ramapo.........dessl. 0+ J a SRR: 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Derrort, Mich.—At the annual meeting of the Winchester Gun 
Club, Dec. 18, prizes were awarded as follows: Class A—First to 
Robt. Shiell, a ‘silver cup; second to T. M. Brodie, gold medal. 


Class B—First, i , to J. T. Wi : 
oe @ silver cup, J. arner; second, gold medal, 


chodck. 
For mes rm ~ ew font President: 8. Randall, Lies 





down the majority layed, right through the 


> z 
tenant-Captain, and H. H. Rackham, Member of Board .of Di- 


The followi izes were decided. for the coming year, In 
cach class "Ay Band. C: Ficst,.bandootpe geld medals: wooed « 
“ia Kaen, Tes lt fe comes edema Satha 

In addition, there will be awarded to the r. of 
straight scores in the club event, 26 targets,'a sjlver lovigg cup. 
For the best ten club event scores of a 
out the blank-furnished on application 
ble by the directors a special hammerless shotgan. +. 

The good fin condition of the club; and the interest taken 
in the prizes for the year just starting dugurs well Yor the pres- 
ent season, 

Regular shoots wil be held every two’ weeks, starting Jan. 25, at 
the club grounds, Highland Park, with a grand annual ‘tourna- 
ment Decoration Day, and the annual meeting and supper: Dec. 
20 for the awarding of prizes and election of officers, 

The first shoot, Jan. was an ufiq success. Class A was 
especially well represented, and the contest for the medal was. close 
with good scores, Mr. Wood winning with 23, with two 22s to beat. 

Two beginners started the race for the special prise, Messrs. 


McAdam and Ford, with McAdam ahead. . 


An extra event was shot, the last one being the club event. The 
scores: 


Events: 1 


$4667 8 9 
1 10 





0 10. 10 Bw 

aaa 

5 8 9 ; Doe lens Sante 

ee i ae Pepe, 

a oe tee 33 
ee ae om 

a he senate nae 

By bie Br OR Fon 

Ea Fly Gece Sr ey Meeps TF 

gd gh Ft eho tee | 

pe Be bei | 

DOUGD Svs pSvccseObdecVetbendcgoecs Sa a. a... me eee en 

Hitchcock ............45. os Maks et adr pede ieee Migs 
D. A, Hrrcncock, Sec‘y-Treas. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


Cuicaco, Ill,, Feb. 1—The Chicago ‘live-bird shooters to-day 
will not bé out in very great force, and those who do will meet 4 
typical raw, bleak Chieego air. Itvis timesthere was a bigger 
entrance at Watson’s Park of men who want to get into training 
for the Grand American Handicap, . 


At Racine. 
Mr. Oswald Von Lengerke, who tied with Mr. H. S. Blake, of 
Racine, at Watson’s, on 45 out of # live birds a couple of weeks 
ago, shoots a second race to-day with-Mr. Blake at Rosine under 


the same conditions. The same shooter meets another Racine 
man, Mr, Jackson I. Case, soon after the close of the Blake race. 


South Side agatost Racine. 


The winning of the team race by Racine this week at Milwaukee 
in their contest with the South Side Gun Club, of the latter city, 
by a score of 46 to 4, six-man_ teams, has put the South Side 
shooters on their mettle. Heretofore the shoots have been for fun, 
but the South Side men on Feb. 8 will go to Racine and shoot 
the Racine team for the price of the birds and expenses, 


Chicago Party for the Grand American. 


Mr. E. S, Rice, of the Dupont Powder Cont any, will get up a 
special car party to start from Chicago for Kansas City for the 
Grand American oe At this date it is stated hat eighteen 
members have been signed for this trip, not all of these, however, 
coming from this city. It is certain that Chicago and all our 
adjacent towns ought to send strong -delegations to the big event 
this spring. The Legislature of Missouri is not going to monkey 
with the Five-bird business, and there will be a wide open good 
time for everybody. 


Mt, Carroll Gun Club of Iowa, 


Interest attaches to the amateur shooting tournament’ of the Mt. 





Carroll, Ia., Gun Club, Feb. 25-27, from the fact that this is -a~ 


young club holding its first tournament. The citizens of Mt. 
Carroll subscribed $400 in added money within twenty-four hours 
after it was decided to hold the shoot. The tournament will be 
nicely handled at the fair grounds under the menage ee & 
Forquer,’ of Lake View, whose record is one of success. Mr. 
Forquer will furnish pecamenente at Lake View, Ia., on applica- 
tion. The shoot will be at 10-target events each day, $10 added to 
each event, 200 birds per day, im op system. In-addition, there 
will be three average cups offered; one for 85 per cent, or better, 
one to those less than 85 per cent., ard one to the manufacturers’ 
agent making the highest average through the programme. This 
is a very courteous way of treating the manufacturers’ agents, and 
both the latter and professionals are cordially invited to attend 
and to shoot for the price of the targets. Cup ties will be shot 
off at 50 targets, purses divided four moneys. On the last day 
oe we be a 20-live-bird handicap, $10 entrance. Go to Mt. 
arroll. 


: E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Garlield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Feb. 1.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second shoot of the second 
series. A. D. Dorman and Dr. Mathews. divided the honors in 
Class A, both killing 11 out of 12; F. G, Barnard won Class B 
trophy on 9, and A. McGowan class C on 8, 

he birds were a good lot, only three sitters developing in about 
300 birds trapped. The ground was covered with snow, and the 
sun shining on it made it dazzling to the eyes, and a white bird 
was almost invisible. “ 

No wind and not too cold. All things cénsidered, it was a very 
decent midwinter day for sropchoatings MreLard, of New York, 
came out to show thé Néw Westley-Richafds* single trigger gun. 
In the opinion of the writer, the single trigger is sure to be the 
next step in advance_in modern shotguns, and in a few years the 
double trigger gun will be a back tamber: 


No, 1 No, 2. No. 3. 

Dope eRe 000: toqed ongnsepes 1112011°2111-—10 121 12111146 
DGD X50 ccksaneeness ohne O20111*2121*— 8 1111216 1220215 
ee ras 021201121002 8 222014 ...... 

B BRB Baisi....cveccccddisave 12202011°200-—- 7  020202-3 1%1°%1-—3 
ate i ob 000.s0essreasscssocke 200021—3 

T W Eaton o101—3 2010114 
E W Eaton ,102122—5 «1021-5 
Dorman 010-4 i... . 
McDonald 10111%*—4 odeurek 
Barnard 2221116 101012-4 
Dr Mathews ..... 2122116 + 211°21—5 
Barlh «ctv es sicde . cbticeee obbageed 122201—5 





2°22271—5 
Dr. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 


New England Interstate Team Contest. 


To the trapshooters of Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Rhede Island: 

In 1901 the proposition was favorably received that an interstate 
match among teams from the above-named States and Massachu- 
setts could be arranged; but oe to the lateness of the season, 
the matter was not definitely settled. 

In order to make such a sfatch-and fiirnish an opportunity for 
a friendly contest at the traps, we make this proposition in behalf 
of Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts will enter a team of five men. or more in a con- 
test with teams from any or all of the other New land States. 
The contest to consist of a shoot in each State which enters a 
team; each man on the respective teams to shoot at 100 birds at 
each shoot, and the aggregate of the scores in all the shoots to de- 
termine the winner. . 

Entrance fee, times and places for the shoots to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

Communications from shooters in New England upon this sub- 

requested, 


ect hereb 
“a . 7 ws H. M, Ppecemms, Jz, 


Wellington, Mass. 
. B. Lz Ror yor 
‘ Jae HY ‘ . age Campello, 


23, 


odin atthe 






the 10 face were as Ss: ce ti 
to the three high guns. Entr # : as a P 
allowance. The’ management will also donate $10, in to the 
shcoter making the highest ¢ in this event, handicap allow- 
ances not being counted. Thé winner of this cash prize will not 
be entitled to win one of the Pina 
Capt. A. Wi: Money annexed the $10 in gold with a score of % 
without any handicap allowanee: Considering wind and weather, 
it was an extr inary performance..i The contestants, handicap 
allowances, and scores, at 25 targets; and the totals without the 
hendicap allowances and with the handicap allowances,’ follow: 


; 


, Broke, Hep: Total. 








serifiett ....... pa tidsoveabaesdaves 19 20°23 21 83 et) 
Van Allen 23 20 19.21 12 % 
21 24 23 23 91 8 99 
MOGI 00. ceek - oe6ese oven sevevey 14 22 21 15 71 30 100 
Dudley .cccsecesepe-ceeeceveeeded 17.19 20°22 78 Rn 9 
panning Véccendoaewade owns 22 23 23 24 92 8 100 
SS ae 15 22 23 23 8B mo B 100 
Petit) -n0ab-n0¢ee 16 22 20 22 2 . 2 500 
Piercy .....+-.. 4242322 98» @ 100 
Remsen ... 18 21 22 22 83»: 6 100 
we Seppe 19 23 26 24 91 “12 100 
SED: Aahvkssoosncechos 20 20 17 17 74 15° 89 
Von Lengerke .e 19 21 21 20 81 17 98 
Momey.. o.v7-:acctp-cnscspen recesses BB°25 24:23 9% 10 100 
Shoot-off at 26 targets, for handicap prize; handicaps added: 
Bennett (4) 24. Mart, 


a 25, Farming (2) 22, Marshall (4), 24, 
one (6) 2, Piercy ® Remsen (3) 27, Bogan 24. 
Second shoot-off: artin (4) 22, Piercy (2) 23, Remsen 
Event 3, at 25 targets, $1 entrance: Fanning 21, Piercy 23, Glover 
- pe © Money 24, Ramapo 16, Welles 23, Hogan 24, Dudley 
per 18. . 
Event 4, at 16 targets, $1: Welles 15, Hogan 13, Martin 18, Money 
14, Piercy 14, Dudley 11, Martin 15, Glover 13, Super 9, 
Event 5: Money 6, Piercy 16, Fanping ‘13, Hogan 10; Welles 12, 
Glover 13, Fanning M4. : : > 


R , 


~ 
Ossining Gun Ciub. 


Ossinixc, N. Y., Feb. 1-—The first shoot for the Washburn 
cup carié off to-day. The birds were a.good lot, the scores;being 
very good for the class of birds. Mr. F. Brandreth killed straight 
from the scratch mark, Slyds...W. P. Hall surprised every ‘one’ 
by killing straight from the 289d. mark. The cup is a handsome 
affair,and will be hotly ¢omtested for; 


W P Hail, 28...... 221222271210 D O’Connor, 26. ..2201002010— 5 
1 T Washburn, 28..2221°*1212— 8 M H Dyckman, 2.*12111 8 
D Brandreth, '30...222210121i— 9 A Rohr, 27......... 600*102010— 3 
G i Stengel, 29....2011101122— 8 W H Hyland, 29...2222001020— 6 
F Brandreth, 31....2111222212—10 C Barlow, 27..... 210— 7 
W Clark, 2%........ 2122102201-- 8 W. Bissitg, 26...22°0101200— 5 
C G Blandford, $1.22°2229999-9 S A Macbeth, 26...0010*20%00— 2 
E D Garfisey, 28... .0110111021— 7 


A few events at clay birds were shot. The last event was shot 
in a drizzling rain, the second squad of which was seriously 
handicapped by darkness setting in: 





Events: 733 4 Events: *' 1234 
Targets: 15101515 Targets: 15 10 1% 15 
WP is och s do ccccs HEL ae we. pe tree tee wre 
C G Blandford........ 11 913 @ W Coleman ......... ..... 910 
I T Washburn...... 7 41111 H W Bissing 
CD Garnsey ....... Ses Schneider 
W: Clack ¢ . 3 .ciseics 8 711 D O'Connor 
D Brandreth ....... .. 7.... W H Hyland 
Se Nesnacdstioscds: <v 2.. 8 N Hyatt . E> 
H Dyckman....... .. 8 910% Dr Snow ... 
Sp LEPNNIS Sn on 0 tac: S50 6. RE. issatarntarsncensae 
7 ee ME State sence ore te 


Arkansas Championshir, 


Litrte Rock, Ark., Feb. 1.—I_beg to informs you that the in- 
augural contest for the live-bitd championship ‘of Arkansas will be 
held at Little Rock, Feb. 26. This will be a 25-bird race, the en- 
trance to which will simply be price of birds, though there will be 
a $10 optional sweep for the benefit of those who desire to make 
the affair more interesting. Interstate rules will govern, and al! 
contestants will shoot from the 80yd. mark. Entries for this everit 
must be accompanied with a forfeit of $5, and be made not later 
than Feb. 20.° This is necessary for the reason that pigeons are 
wery scarce and the management must have some way of kfiowing 
how oe to provide. 

Heretofore the sportsmen of Arkansas have had no live-bird 
acaahe to compete for, but recently the Peters Cartridgé Co. 
with characteristic liberality, have generously donated a beautiful 
emblem in the shape of an elegant watch charm, of appropriate 
design and inscription. & . 

The winner in the inaugural contest will be subject to challenge 
and must defend the trophy every thirty days if called on, though 
there cannot be any contest during the months of June, july and 
August. At’this season of the year it is difficult to get good birds - 
in the South, and the Association does not wish to encourage the 
trapping of anything else. None but residents of the State can 
compete for the trophy, but any one can eritér the sweep and shoot 
for the- money. Forfeits can be sent to Paul R. Litzke, secretary 
of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association, who will also 
cheerfully furnish :any additional information Fret ig to this 
event. ‘AUL R, Leteks. 


> 
; i 
‘ 


Smithtown Gun Club, 


Smurntown, Jan. 28.—The weekly shoot of Smithtown Gun Club 
was held on Monday, Jan, 27.- The attendance was small on ac- 
count of the unpleasant weather. Event No. 7 was for a gold 
medal; and was won by E. E. Smith. The fresh breeze from the 
west, blowing across the traps, made the targets dip and twist, 
and some .of the boys had quite a lot of trouble in fading them, 
as the scores will show: . . 





Events: 2345678 SWNRBHBEbY 
Targets: 555550 55555566666 

seeps dak ss en 56 4445 8 24-5545 53 42°65 
Olivia 4561446544424 38.8:4-8 
 Fynnet Malt 2213323311213 3222 
E E Smith $3342 92483 5 2.4 8.4.4.0 
Crozier ....... 2222456441123 42-23:4 
SOMEEE . Sire as» dee S38 2 4 Biwle- bi to 48x07 9%. 
EE ‘oenedecs co ne SB Oe ce BD Bcc oe oc ah 
Weikert 98 BoB. .BiS xB cer00 100100 Be corde Ve co 
B Olivia nenepibe ce ce Bod, B 20-41 458.8-8°8 6 


Hatsey. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Mexico and California. 
FORTY-FIVE DAYS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD.~ 


-“Puk Pensylvania ‘Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to Mexico 
=a California, which Jeaves New York and Philadelphia on Feb. 
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11 by special train, covers a large and intensely interesting 
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